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refatory  Note. 


The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  I.  V.  Shklovsk}^  has 
suffered  for  his  revolutionary  convictions.  In  1887,  when  he 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Harkov^  he  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  being  connected  with  a  branch  of  the  revolutionary 
organization  "  Narodnaya  \'olia  "  ("  The  People's  Will  "),  which 
subsequently  gave  birth  to  the  Socialist  Revolutionary  and 
Populist  Socialist  Parties.  He  was  exiled  to  the  remote  Yakut 
Territory  in  North  Eastern  Siberia,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  a  study  of  the  local  tribes. 
The  results  of  his  observations  he  embodied  in  a  work  on 
The  Ethnology  of  the  Yakuts,  Ytikagirs,  and  "  Chukchis" 
which  later  secured  for  him  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Russian 
Geographical  Society.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  experiences 
in  exile  under  the  title  of  In  Far  A^orth-East  Siberia,  a  trans- 
lation of  which  was  published  in  England  in   1916. 

Since  1896  Mr.  Shklovsky  has  been  settled  in  England  as 
correspondent  of  the  INIoscow  daily,  Russkiya  Vyedomosti,  and 
the  monthly  review  Rtisskoe  Bogatstvo.  Under  his  nom-de- 
plume  of  "  Dioneo "  he  is  well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
throughout  Russia  as  a  skilful  and  enthusiastic  interpreter  of 
British  democracy.  Several  collections  of  his  articles  published 
in  book  form  give  a  vivid  account  of  the  developments  of 
British  democracy  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  seen  through 
Russian  eyes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
younger  generation  of  democratic  Russians  derive  their  know- 
ledge of  England  almost  solely  from  Dioneo's  sympathetic 
articles. 

It  is  because  he  has  spent  the  whole  of  his  working  life  in 
striving  to  instil  into  the  Russian  people  democratic  ideals  that 
Mr.  Shklovsky  sees  so  clearly,  and  feels  so  strongly,  those 
destructive  results  of  Bolshevism  which  he  sets  forth  in  the 
following  pages. 

HAROLD   WILLIAMS. 


Russia    under    the    Bolsheviks. 


Aviendo  pvegonado  vino,  venden  viiiai^re. 

—  Spanish  Pkoverb. 


I  OFTEN  think  of  the  wonderful  words  which  Don  Quixote 
addressed  to  his  squire  :  "  Truth  may  be  stretched,  but 
cannot  be  broken,  and  always  rises  above  falsehood,  as  oil 
does  above  water,"  The  object  of  this  little  work  is  the  desire 
that  Truth  should  rise  above  falsehood  coino  el  azeyte  sobre  el 
agua — like  oil  above  water.  I  want  to  present  a  series  of  facts 
which  may  help  the  reader  to  understand  what  Bolsheviks 
are,  or  rather,  what  Bolshevism  has  done  in  Russia.  The 
average  English  reader  finds  it  difficult  to  answer  the  question  : 
"  What  does  Russia  represent  at  present  ?  "  Some  tell  him  : 
"  It  is  a  hell  on  earth  !  "     Others  say  :  "  An  earthly  Paradise." 

Of  course,  any  question  may  be  simplified.  It  would  be 
easy  to  understand  if  Russia  were  called  a  hell  on  earth  only 
by  Russian  "capitalists,"  "bourgeois,"  or  "counter-revolution- 
aries," but  the  matter  becomes  more  complicated  when  the 
average  English  reader  finds  that  such  famous  and  well-known 
revolutionaries  as  Tchaikovsky  or  Kropotkin  are  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  Bolshevism.  Or  when  the  well-known  revolutionary 
and  able  novelist  Boris  Savinkov  (Ropshin),  whose  works 
have  been  translated  into  English,  says,  in  a  letter  published  in 
May  in  the  Russkia  Viedoiiiosti,  when  that  Radical  paper  had 
not  yet  been  closed  by  the  Bolsheviks  :  "  We  are  quivering 
with  indignation  at  the  Bolshevist  decrees  and  their  ignominious 
peace.  We  feel  ourselves  humiliated  and  disgraced  ...  what 
have  they  done  to  my  Russia  ?  .  .  .  Lenin  and  his  accomplices 
have  entirely  destro3-ed  Russia's  former  resources  and  power 
....  The  Russians  prefer  the  Devil  himself  to  the  Bolsheviks 
....  The  Bolsheviks  are  our  national  misfortune."  The 
man  in  the  street  must  be  puzzled  by  this.  Why  is  it  so  ? 
Russian  literature  is  the  most  Radical  in  the  world.  There 
is  hardly  one  eminent  Russian  writer  who  has  not  fought 
against  autocracy  and  has  not  paid  the  penalty  of  imprison- 


ment,  exile  from  the  capital,  or  exile  to  Siberia.  Why  have 
all  these  Radical  writers  risen  against  Bolshevism,  and  attacked 
until  the  whole  Russian  Press  has  been  abolished  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  who  print  only  their  own  illiterate,  inane  papers  ? 
Russia  is  likewise  defined  as  a  "  hell  "  both  by  the  Dutch 
Ambassador  and  the  French  Socialist  Charles  Dumas.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  Englishman,  looking  through 
articles  in  praise  of  the  Bolsheviks,  may  well  remember 
Horace  Walpole,  or  rather,  Macaulay's  essay  on  him.  While 
Walpole  regarded  the  Revolution  from  afar,  he  was  an 
extreme  terrorist.  He  calls  the  crime  of  Damien  "  that  least 
bad  of  murders,  the  murder  of  a  King."  Horace  Walpole 
hung  up  in  his  villa  an  engraving  of  the  death-warrant  of 
Charles,  with  the  inscription  "  Major  Charta."  And  Macaulay 
adds:  that  "  tyranomach  "  liked  revolution  and  regicide  only 
when  they  were  a  hundred  years  old.  His  republicanism,  like 
the  courage  of  a  bully,  or  the  love  of  a  fribble,  was  strong  and 
ardent  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  subsided  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  the  proof.  As  soon  as 
the  revolutionary  spirit  really  began  to  stir  in  Europe,  as  soon 
as  the  hatred  of  kmgs  became  something  more  than  a  sonorous 
phrase,  he  was  frightened  into  a  fanatical  royalist,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  alarmists  of  those  wretched  times. 

Now  what  is  the  Bolshevist  regime  in  Russia  ?  Is  it 
tyranny,  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  establishment  of  a  heaven  on 
earth,  and  the  embodiment  in  actual  life  of  the  ideals  of  liberty 
as  understood  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  Cabet  and  William  Morris? 

In  England  there  are  ready-made  standards  for  defining 
what  is  tyranny  and  what  is  liberty.  I  will  remind  the  reader 
what  these  standards  are,  and  then  present  a  series  of  facts 
showing  Russian  reality.  Then  we  will  apply  your  English 
standards,  acknowledged  by  everyone,  as  they  are  several  cen- 
turies old,  and  then  anybody  will  be  able  to  answer  the  question 
himself  as  to  whether  contemporary  Russian  reality  is  heaven 
or  hell  on  earth. 

Before  me  lies  the  famous  anonymous  pamphlet.  Killing  no 
Murder,  written  in  Cromwell's  time.  The  author  defines  the 
meaning  of  tyranny.  "All  just  power  of  government  is  founded 
upon  the  people's  consent ;  and,  therefore,  whosoever  arrogates 
to  himself  that  power,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  cannot  produce 
that  title,  is  not  a  ruler,  but  an  invader,  and  those  that  are 
subject  to  that  power  are  not  governed,  but  oppressed,"     Else- 


where  the  same  author  defines  a  tyrant  as  follows :  it  is  one 
"  who  changes  the  Government  without  the  people's  consent ; 
dissolves  their  representatives  by  force  [e.g.,  disperse  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly],  and  disannuls  their  acts;  gives  the  name  of 
the  people's  representatives  to  confederates  of  his  own,  that  he 
may  establish  iniquity  by  a  law ;  takes  away  men's  lives  out  of 
all  course  of  law,  by  certain  murderers  of  his  own  appointment, 
whom  he  names  a  High  Court  of  Justice  [or  the  High  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal],  decimates  men's  estates,  and  by  his  own 
po\\er  imposes  upon  the  people  what  taxes  he  pleases,  and 
maintains  all  by  force  of  arms  "  [e.g.,  by  the  help  of  Lettish  or 
Chinese  regiments].  The  better  to  seize  power,  a  t}rant  has 
recourse  to  sounding  formulae,  in  order  to  deceive  simpletons. 
"  Tyrants  accomplish  their  ends  much  more  by  fraud  than 
force  ;  .  .  .  with  cunning  plausible  pretences  to  impose  upon 
men's  understandings,  and  in  the  end  they  master  those  that 
had  so  little  will  as  to  rely  upon  their  faith  and  integrity." 
"And,  therefore,  a  tyrant  that  submits  to  no  laws,  but  his  will 
and  lust  are  the  law  by  which  he  governs  himself  and  others,  is 
no  magistrate,  no  citizen,  or  member  of  any  society,  but  an  ulcer 
and  a  disease  that  destroys  it;  and  if  it  be  rightly  considered,  a 
Commonwealth,  by  falling  into  a  tyranny,  absolutely  loses  that 
name,  and  is  actually  another  thing."  We  have  now  an  indis- 
putable test,  which  will  subsequently  assist  us  in  determining 
the  existence  of  a  tyranny,  whatever  name  it  may  go  by. 

Now  I  shall  remind  my  readers  what  has  been  understood 
by  liberty  in  England  since  time  immemorial.  Before  the  war, 
when  we  Russians  found  ourselves  in  England,  we  first  of  all 
went  off  to  the  British  Museum  to  have  a  look  at  the  ancient 
charter,  injured  by  age  and  fire,  but  with  the  royal  seal  still 
hanging  from  the  brown  shrivelled  parchment.  We  could  not 
believe  that  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  and  touched  with  our 
own  hands  the  great  charter  to  which,  from  age  to  age,  patriots 
have  looked  back  as  the  basis  of  English  liberty.  "  No 
Freeman,"  runs  the  memorable  clause  that  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  whole  English  judicial  system,  "  shall  be  seized  or  imprison- 
ed, or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  in  any  way  brought  to 
ruin ;  we  will  not  go  against  any  man  nor  send  against  him,  save 
by  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  We, 
who  had  come  to  England,  were  touched  by  the  thought  that 
as  early  as  12 15  the  barons  had  extorted  rights  from  the  king, 
not  onlv  for  themselves,  not  for  one  class  alone,  but  for  the 
WHOLE  people. 


"  These  are  all  trite  truths,"  the  reader  will  say.  "  We  have 
known  about  Magna  Charta  since  we  were  children  at  school, 
from  our  school-books."  Indeed  ?  But  why,  if  this  be  the 
case,  do  you  adopt  other  standards  when  it  is  not  a  question  of 
your  liberty,  not  a  violation  of  your  hearth  and  home,  not  a 
confiscation  of  your  property  ?  Not  of  your  enslavement  ? 
Why  are  you  so  prone  to  forget  what  every  schoolboy  knows  ? 
I  shall  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  one  more  eminent  Englishman. 
A  famous  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  printing  has 
reached  you  from  the  Seventeenth  Century.  We,  Russian  writers, 
in  days  gone  by,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Tsarist  authorities 
to  this  pamphlet,  and  took  from  it  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  liberty  of  thought.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  Milton's 
A  reopagitica.  The  great  poet  proves  that  to  kill  a  book — 
that  is,  to  prohibit  it — is  as  great  a  sin  as  to  kill  a  man.  "'  Who 
kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image  ;  but  he 
who  destroys  a  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God 
as  it  were  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth, 
but  a  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  spirit,  enbalmed  and 
treasured  upon  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life."  In  prohibiting 
anything  printed,  the  despot  ''  strikes  at  that  ethereal  and  fifth 
essence,  the  breath  of  reason  itself,  slays  an  immortality  rather 
than  a  life."  In  virtue  of  this  promise,  acknowledged  by  the 
English  as  an  eternal  axiom,  you  called  multitudinous  meetings 
of  stormy  protest  against  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  liber+y  of 
the  press.  Your  ancestors  in  one  such  case  quoted  in  a  celebrated 
pamphlet  Robespierre's  words:  '" Qiiand  le  gonvememeni  viole  les 
droits  dii  peiiple,  Vinsnrrection  du  peiiple  eniicr  et  de  chaque  portion 
dti  peuple  est  le  plus  saint  de  devoirs."  (When  the  Government 
violates  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  rebellion  of  the  people  as 
a  whole  and  of  ever}'  part  of  the  people,  becomes  the  most 
sacred  duty.)  You,  of  course,  are  more  consistent,  and  will 
therefore  be  indignant  at  the  violation  of  the  Press,  wherever 
it  takes  place,  will  you  not  ? 

Now  that  we  have  established  exact  definitions  of  ^\hat  is 
tyranny  and  despotism,  I  shall  mention  some  facts  illustrating 
what  is  actually  going  on  in  Russia. 

II. 

"The  Bolsheviks  have  made  of  Russia  a  Socialist  Republic 
of  a  very  high  order  "  we  read  in  an  English  Labour  paper. 
I  shall  bring  some  facts  in  illustration  of  this  Socialistic 
Paradise.      Two    months    after   the  November    revolution    (or 


Bolshevik  coup  dUiat)  Maxim  Gorki's  paper  represented  the 
consequences  of  Bolshevist  regime  as  follows :  "  The  Bolshevist 
regime  cannot  be  purified  by  any  compromises  or  agreements, 
just  as  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum  cannot  be  cured  by 
means  of  an  agreement  with  sane  people.  It  is  only  the  awful 
ignorance  of  our  masses,  and  the  stupendous  poverty  of  mind  of 
party  workers,  who,  under  the  influence  of  many  years  of  '  sub- 
terranean '  activity,  have  lost  all  sense  of  actuality,  all  capacity 
to  distinguish  between  the  passing  of  a  resolution  and  its  being 
carried  out  in  practice — only  these  peculiarly  Russian  conditions 
explain  the  mass  psychosis,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
adventurers  and  scoundrels  who  flocked  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  still  keeps  up  the  illusion  of  the  existence  of  the 
Soviet  authority,  and  enables  that  hopeless  maniac,  Lenin,  to 
sign  '  decrees,'  as  the  head  of  the  Russian  Government,  instead 
of  undergoing  a  course  of  hydropathic  treatment  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  expert  in  mental  diseases."  The 
Bolshevist  regime,  as  further  described  by  Maxim  Gorki's 
paper,  means  the  following  :  "  Under  the  banner  of  '  workmen's 
control,'  '  nationalisation  of  banks,'  and  other  fine-sounding 
catchwords,  industry  is  being  liquidated,  and,  moreover,  in  a 
way  that  is  hardest  for  the  proletariat  ....  It  is  too  late  to 
save  industry,  while  the  evil  effects  of  the  bankruptcy  could  be 
alleviated  only  by  those  technically  educated  intellectuals  whom 
the  '  Workmen's  and  Peasants"  Government  is  persecuting,  and 
by  the  sabotageurs  referred  to  in  the  absurd  decrees  .... 
During  an  existence  of  nearly  two  months  the  Soviet  authorities 
not  only  managed  to  disorganise  the  old  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, but  showed  their  total  incapacity  to  replace  it  by  their 
own  institutions  .  .  .  Try  to  think  of  the  least  complicated 
function  of  State  government  which  is  performed  by  the  Soviet 
organisations."   {Novaia  Zhizn,  December  i6,  1917.) 

As  time  went  on  the  process  of  the  disorganisation  of  indus- 
try became  more  noticeable.  "  Industrial  life  has  been  driven  into 
a  blind  alley,"  says  the  newspaper  of  the  Social  Revolution- 
aries, five  months  after  the  Bolsheviks  had  seized  power.  "The 
economic  policy  has  forced  undertakings  either  to  close  or  to 
become  pensioners  of  the  Government,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
is  liable  for  any  deficit  resulting  from  the  works  and  factories 
which  do  not  make  their  expenses.  The  workmen  receive 
wages  and  do  no  work."  The  All-Russian  Council  of  Trade 
Unions  speaks  of  the  absence  of  any  productive  discipline. 
It  demands  that  it  should  be  the  rule  that  for  a  certain  wage 


a  certain  definite  amount  of  work  should  be  given.  In  April, 
1918,  a  Bolshevist  newspaper  pointed  out  that  the  productivity 
of  works  was  exceedingly  low.  The  Sormovo  Works,  with  a 
previous  output  of  18  locomotives  per  month,  produced  only 
two  per  month  by  April.  Each  locomotive  then  worked  out 
at  600,0000  roubles.  In  May,  in  Moscow,  36  textile  under- 
takings, employing  136,000  operatives  and  224  machine  work- 
shops, with  an  aggregate  staff  of  120,000  workmen,  were  closed. 
At  that  time  the  number  of  unemployed  in  that  district  was 
estimated  at  250,000.  Besides  this,  the  closure  of  iii  indus- 
trial undertakings,  with  108,000  workmen,  was  likewise 
expected. 

"  In  place  of  Socialism  we  have  a  madhouse,"  says  Vor- 
wacrts,  and  gives  some  facts.  Down  to  November  last  513  in- 
dustrial undertakings  had  been  socialised  in  Russia.  Only  about 
100  of  them,  however,  had  been  socialised  by  the  central  autho- 
rities, the  others  having  been  confiscated  by  the  local  Soviets. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  last  year,  when  socialisation 
had  made  comparativeh'  little  progress,  the  State  was  compelled 
to  spend  over  Rs.  430,000,000  to  cover  the  deficits  on  working 
these  undertakings.  At  present  the  sum  advanced  to  keep  them 
going  amounts,  on  a  cautious  estimate,  to  several  milliards. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  are  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  State,  whose  undertakings  not  only  bring  in  no  revenue, 
but  demand  colossal  subsidies. 

With  the  secession  of  the  Donetz  coalfields,  the  centre  of 
the  mining  industry  was  transferred  to  the  Urals.  Here  the 
nationalisation  of  mines  led  to  the  most  unfavourable  results. 
As  Professor  Bogdanovitch  points  out  {Viestnik  Promyshlennosti, 
No.  4,  1918),  the  greater  part  of  the  Ural  mines  were  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  a  whole  working  year,  owing  to  supplies  of 
coal  and  materials  not  having  been  laid  in.  The  local  mining 
population  is  looking  forward  with  anxiety  and  fear  to  the 
consequences  of  such  a  stoppage  of  work  at  the  mines.  "Never 
before  have  I  seen  so  many  unemployed  in  Russia,"  says  the 
Dutch  Ambassador,  who  came  to  London  from  Moscow  in 
December,  191S.  The  Ambassador  lived  many  years  in  Russia, 
and  therefore  knows  the  country  well. 

"After  the  nationalisation  of  the  Miliar  mines,  in  the 
Simski  district,  the  workmen,  seeing  the  decline  of  production 
and  the  absence  of  monev,  objected  to  the  nationalisation  of 
the  mines,"  says  the  paper  of  the  Social-Revolutionaries. 
"  The  workmen  of  the  Fedorovsky  Compan\'  also  objected  to 


the  nationalisation  of  the  extensive  dredging  business  carried  on 
by  the  Company.  In  the  Bogoslovsk  district  the  workmen 
have  not  been  able  to  manage  the  business  independently ;  the 
stores  of  provisions  previously  laid  in  are  coming  to  an  end, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  feed  on  oats,  taken  away  from  the  horses, 
which  are  to  be  slaughtered  for  horseflesh.  Copper  smelting 
has  been  stopped  in  this  district.  Two  of  the  four  mines  are 
flooded.  In  the  Kyshtym  district  half  the  deep  mines  are  at  a 
standstill  (this  was  in  May),  and  the  Kalatopsky  mines  in  the 
Verkh-Isetsky  district  have  likewise  stopped  work.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  the  mines  has  declined.  In  the  Simski  district 
the  blast-furnaces,  which,  before  the  confiscation  of  the  mines, 
used  to  yield  6,000  poods  a  day,  now,  after  their  nationalisation, 
have  an  output  of  only  3,000  poods.  "  The  working  capitals 
of  the  mines  are  exhausted,  the  plant  is  becoming  unfit  for 
use,"  says  an  Ekaterinburg  newspaper  in  May,  At  the  Bogos- 
lovsk mines  the  ^^■orkmen  burnt  the  belting  of  the  dynamo,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  electric  pump  has  ceased  working. 
In  December,  1916,  117  million  poods  of  coal  w^ere  raised, 
w^hile  in  December,  1917,  only  67  millions.  The  Narodnoe 
Hoziaistvo,  a  journal  published  by  the  Supreme  Council  of 
National  Economy,  gives  a  series  of  figures  of  the  production 
of  agricultural  machinery.  In  1913  the  home  production  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements  equalled  the  imports 
of  the  same  in  value.  In  1914  both  the  home  output  and  the 
imports  show  an  abrupt  fall.  Taking  the  output  for  19 13  at 
100,  the  home  production  for  the  following  years  works  out  at : 

1914  -  -  -  -  90 

1915  -  ...  50 
igi6  -  -  -  -  20 
1917         -         -          -         -  10 

"  Factories  are  stopping  work,  works  are  doing  the  same, 
all  kinds  of  offices  are  either  reducing  their  business  or  closing 
for  good,"  we  read  in  the  Novaia  Zhi::n  for  June,  1918.  And 
well-paid  situations  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  innumerable 
Soviets.  Officers,  former  civil  servants,  secret  police  and 
followers  of  Dr.  Dubrovin*  have  found  appointments  in  the 
Soviet,  and  are  now  inaugurating  a  socialistic  regime. 

The  experiences  of  a  Belgian  quoted  in  Le  Beige  Independant, 
who  had  been  working  in  a  munition  factory  in  South  Russia, 
are  an  apt  illustration  of  the  Bolshevik  industrial  system.     The 

*  A  rabid  monarchist  of  the  most  extreme  type. 


Soviet  officials  came  into  the  w  orks,  called  a  mass  meeting,  and 
explained  to  the  workers  that  the  factory,  having  been  socialised, 
henceforth  belonged  to  all  of  them,  and  that  there  would  no 
longer  be  masters  over  them.  The  workmen  kept  the  working 
hours,  which  were  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  On  arriving,  the  men 
made  tea,  and  smoked  and  read  the  newspapers  till  9.30  a.m. 
Then  they  called  a  mass  meeting  on  the  premises,  and  discussed 
various  political  affairs.  That  lasted  till  12  o'clock.  From 
12  till  I  p.m. — lunch  time.  After  i  p.m.  they  returned  to  the 
factory,  and  as  the  political  programme  of  the  day  had  been 
exhausted,  they  had  to  do  some  work,  but  it  was  mostly  to 
make  fancy  kettles  and  other  things  from  the  great  stocks  of 
copper,  which  they  took  home  for  their  own  use,  or  to  the 
market  to  be  sold. 

However  badly  the  population  feeds,  the  Soviet  employees 
are  always  well  off.  Russia  is  starving,  but  the  Soviets  are 
always  well  fed.  They,  together  with  the  Red  Army,  get  the 
lion's  share  of  the  corn  taken  away  from  the  peasantry.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  communication  from  Novgorod  :  "  On  the 
6th  June  there  w'as  a  numerous  meeting  of  citizens,  which  the 
Municipal  and  Food  Commissaries  were  invited  to  attend. 
The  meeting  was  a  very  stormy  one,  frequently  interrupted  by 
cries  of  '  Bread  !  '  At  this  meeting  it  was  pointed  out  that  at 
the  last  distribution  of  bread  only  5,000  poods  of  flour  had 
been  allotted  to  the  whole  town,  with  150,000  inhabitants, 
whereas  the  local  members  of  the  Red  Army,  numbering  only 
3,000,  received  3,000  poods  of  flour."  {Novaia  Zhizn,  Julv  8, 
1918). 

At  that  time,  when  other  socialistic  papers  besides 
Bolshevist  organs  were  still  published  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow, 
it  was  possible  to  find  out  that  the  workmen  were  far  from 
considering  Russia  as  a  "  Socialist  Republic  of  a  very  high 
order."  Being  convinced  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  leading 
them  to  death  by  starvation,  the  workmen  often  protested  ;  but 
the  Government,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  the  Tsar's  time, 
would  reply  by  threats  and  even  by  punitive  expeditions.  Here  is 
a  typical  case.  It  w^as  reported  in  two  Ufa  papers,  the  Golo^ 
Kabotchago  (Voice  of  the  Workman),  and  Ufimskaia  Zhi'^n 
(Ufa  Life),  at  the  time  when  the  town  was  still  in  the  power  of 
the  Bolsheviks.  "  At  the  last  election  (March,  1918),  in  the 
Zlatoust  Soviet  the  Bolsheviks  were  completely  defeated.  The 
majority  passed  over  to  the  Social-revolutionaries  of  the  Centre 
and   the    Mensheviks.        The  Executive  Committee   includes  l 
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7  Social-revolutionaries,  2  Mensheviks,  9  Independents  and 
3  Bolsheviks.  The  president  is  a  Social-revolutionary,  and  the 
vice-president,  a  Menshevik  workman.  It  was  resolved  to  dis- 
solve the  Military  Revolutionary  Committee  and  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  owners  of  industrial  undertakings  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  loan  aud  the  organisation  of  an  income-tax.  The 
industrialists  were  very  willing  to  meet  the  Soviet  half-way. 
But  for  "  not  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Soviet  "  the 
Zlatoust  workmen  were  threatened  from  Petrograd  and  Ekat- 
erinburg with  deprivation  of  Government  subsidies  for  the 
payment  of  wages,  and  with  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation 
of  corn  and  coal  from  the  Ufa  region.  As  these  threats  had  no 
effect  troops  were  called  out  from  Tcheliabinsk.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  March  17, 1918,  the  town  of  Zlatoust  was  surrounded 
by  the  Red  Guards,  sent  from  Tcheliabinsk,  Miassa,  etc.  .  .  . 
Machine  guns  were  placed  in  the  square,  opposite  the  works 
and  the  Soviet  buildings.  Not  only  the  workmen,  but  even 
their  wives  were  searched  in  the  streets  and  at  their  homes. 

During  these  searches  a  workman  was  wounded,  and  died 
afterwards.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet,  and  the 
Committee  of  Social  Revolutionaries,  the  zemstvo  and  muni- 
cipal corporation,  and  soldiers  who  had  returned  from  the  war, 
were  likewise  searched.  Many  workmen,  former  political  con- 
victs and  exiles,  were  arrested.  On  March  18,  all  the  workmen 
left  their  work  and  held  a  meeting  of  the  whole  staff  of  the 
works.  The  meeting,  attended  by  several  thousands  of  the 
workmen,  unanimously  (with  the  exception  of  24  non-voters) 
passed  a  motion,  demanding  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners 
within  24  hours,  the  return  of  all  confiscated  arms, 
the  withdrawal  from  Zlatoiist  of  the  Red  Guards,  and  the  trial 
of  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage.  A  delegation  of  five  was 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  these  demands  to  the 
Soviet  of  the  district. 

But  the  same  night  two  of  the  delegates  were  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  Military  Revolutionary  Committee, 
presided  over  by  a  pupil  of  the  local  technical  school,  one 
Kovshov,  issued  an  order  declaring  that  the  town  of  Zlatoust  was 
under  martial  law,  and  that  the  prisoners,  in  view  of  their  being 
counter-revolutionary,  could  not  be  released.  Then  the  work- 
men held  another  mass  meeting  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
people.  The  workmen  were  joined  by  a  hundred  peasant 
district  delegates,  who  had  come  up  from  the  country.  The 
meeting  of  the  workmen  and  the  employees  of  the  works  passed 
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a  resolution  that,  by  the  way  of  protest,  there  should  be  a  three 
days'  strike,  from  the  21st  to  the  25th,  and  that  the  Soviet, 
together  with  the  factory  committee  and  trade  unions,  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  over  tactical  operations. 

All  professional  organisations,  all  institutions,  all  the  popu- 
lation, decided  to  join  in  the  strike.  The  representatives  of  the 
Bolsheviks  did  not  speak  at  the  meeting.  Some  of  them  had 
left  the  town  before  events  had  become  critical.  "We  have  de- 
cided not  to  argue  but  to  tight  against  you,  because  you  have 
a  counter-revolution,  and  you  are  counter-revolutionaries," 
announced  Elkin,  the  chief  of  the  punitive  expedition.  "  And 
can  the  proletariat  be  counter-revolutionary  as  a  whole  ?  "  asked 
one  of  the  workmen.  Elkin  made  no  reply,  adds  the  Golos 
Rahotchago. 

Later  on,  when  the  same  scenes,  only  of  a  far  larger  scale, 
were  repeated  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  the  Bolsheviks  an- 
swered the  question  put  by  the  Ural  workmen  in  the  affirmative  : 
"  Yes,  the  proletariat  may  be  counter-revolutionary  if  it  protests 
against  Bolshevism.  And  in  that  case  the  guilty  will  be  im- 
prisoned and  shot."" 

And  in  Petrograd  the  Communistic  Government  shot 
workmen  as  well  as  bourgeois. 

III. 

We  have  an  idea  of  what  "  the  nationalisation  of  the 
manufacturing  industry"  means,  and  have  seen  what  Bolshevik 
experiments  have  led  to.  Now  let  us  see  what  rural  life  is  like 
in  the  "  Socialist  Republic  of  a  very  high  order.'"  At  first,  in 
November,  1917,  the  great  land  reform  introduced  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  was  of  a  wildly  destructive  character.  I  shall  give 
a  typical  example  of  how  the  land  was  socialised.  The  scenes 
I  am  about  to  describe  took  place  anywhere  in  Russian  villages. 
This  took  place  in  the  Skopin  district  of  the  province  of  Riazan. 
"  Come  along  to  pogrom  !  "'  was  the  cry  in  November,  1917," 
writes  a  local  correspondent  of  the  Novaia  Zhizn.  Then  began 
wholesale  robbery,  and  a  senseless,  barbarous  looting  of  property, 
even  such  as  was  absolutely  useless  in  peasants'  households.  .  .  . 

Bv  the  beginning  of  1918  not  a  single  gentleman's  estate 
was  unlooted.  Forests,  orchards  and  parks  were  ruthlessly 
cut  down.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  Skopin  district  is 
230,000  dessiatins  (640,000  acres).  Gentlemen"s  estates  (over 
250  dessiatins)   amounted  to  30,600   dessiatins,   or  excluding 
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unsuitable  land,  say  25,000  dessiatins.  Now,  as  there  are 
225,000  peasants  in  the  district  this  works  out  at  one  dessiatin 
per  ten  peasants.  As  gentlemen's  estates  are  worked  inten- 
sively, the  shortage  in  the  agricultural  output  for  1918  will 
amount  to  800,000  poods,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
the  correspondent.  Five  hundred  dessiatins  of  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  three  thousand  dessiatins  of  forest,  have  been 
destroyed  in  this  district.  The  peasants  have  turned  the 
confiscated  land  into  a  wilderness. 

The  very  same  thing  happened  literally  in  all  provinces. 
In  some  districts  there  were  beautiful  model  estates,  with 
large  gardens,  dairy  farms,  studs,  etc.  The  peasants  burnt 
down  the  buildings,  cut  down  all  the  fruit  trees,  and  killed  the 
pedigree  cows  and  horses,  if  these  could  not  be  divided  among 
them.  In  the  provinces  of  Moscow,  Tver,  Tambov,  etc.,  there 
were  estates  which  were  centres  of  culture.  These  "  old  nests" 
bred  eagles  —  famous  Russian  writers  and  fighters  against 
autocracy.  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Tourgueniev  and  Tolstoy  w^ere 
country  gentlemen.  Herzen,  Bakounin,  Kropotkin,  Tchaikovsky 
and  many  other  revolutionaries  whose  names  are  known  in 
England,  were  eaglets  from  these  "old  nests."  In  such  estates 
there  were  large  libraries,  museums,  precious  family  archives 
and  other  relics.  Now  all  this  has  been  either  looted  or 
destroyed.  Thus  many  a  page  will  be  missing  from  the  histor}- 
of  Russian  culture.  In  some  cases  peasants  took  pianos  from 
the  estates  and  sawed  them  into  pieces,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
divide  them  according  to  the  number  of  peasant  households. 

In  another  case  the  piano  was  placed  in  the  street,  beside 
the  communal  cottage,  "  so  that  there  should  be  music  when 
the  girls  begin  to  dance."  Down  came  the  rain,  and  the 
beautiful  instrument  "  caught  cold."  Then  the  peasants  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  squire  had  bewitched  the  machine." 
And  the  landlord,  who  had  as  yet  been  left  alive,  was  killed 
for — witchcraft  !  Not  infrequently  the  gentry  who  had  not 
had  time  to  escape  were  killed  when  the  estate  was  looted. 
The  same  fate  awaited  both  "  reactionary  "  country  gentlemen 
and  such  as  had  been  persecuted  under  the  old  regime.  The 
peasantry  robbed  and  murdered  country  gentlemen  who  had 
made  a  cult  of  the  people. 

Has  a  socialistic  regime  been  established  in  the  villages  ? 
Has  the  confiscated  land  been  socialised  ?  In  most  cases,  the 
land  taken  away  from  the  gentry  is  lying  waste  to  the  present 
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time,  as  the  peasants  cannot  find  any  way  of  dividing  it  among 
themselves.  This  is  what  the  Novaia  Zhizn  writes  in  March, 
191S  (this  extract  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian):  "  All 
observers  of  the  village  to-day  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  process  of  disintegration  and  demoralisation  is 
proceeding  there  with  irresistible  force.  Having  plundered  the 
estates  of  the  landowners,  having  shared  out  among  themselves 
or  simply  destroyed  the  inventory  and  stock  on  those  estates, 
having  even  taken  to  pieces  the  buildings,  the  peasants  are  now 
preparing  for  war  against  one  another  for  the  division  of  the 
spoil.  To  this  is  added  the  calamity  of  famine.  In  some 
districts  the  population  has  long  ago  consumed  all  the  available 
stocks  of  corn,  including  seed-corn,  while  in  others  the 
peasants,  having  had  a  good  harvest,  are  hiding  corn,  and  even 
burj'ing  it,  in  order  not  to  share  it  with  their  starving  neigh- 
bours. All  this  must  lead,  and  in  some  cases  has  already  led, 
to  a  war  of  all  against  all,  and  to  the  most  senseless  chaos  and 
universal  destruction  and  murder." 

Here  and  there  the  peasants  did  manage  to  divide  the 
confiscated  land  among  themselves.  In  these  cases  they 
allotted  it  at  so  much  "  per  eater,"  cutting  the  land  into  mere 
scraps  for  that  purpose.  As  you  see,  there  is  not  the  ghost  of 
"  socialisation."  Even  the  land  thus  allotted  remains  unsown, 
as  the  peasants  are  afraid  that  a  "  real  law  "  will  be  passed 
afterwards,  by  which  the  harvest  will  have  to  be  given  up  to  the 
former  owner.  And  so  new  Bolshevik  decrees  have  appeared, 
issued  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of  fanning  the  flames 
of  "  the  war  of  all  against  all,"  in  the  villages,  and  "  the  most 
senseless  chaos  and  universal  destruction  and  murder." 

On  the  8th  August,  1918,  Lenin  published  a  decree,  calling 
on  the  poor  peasants  to  fight  the  "  rich  men."  The  English 
reader  who  wants  to  form  an  idea  of  what  a  Russian  "  rich 
peasant "  is  like  must  call  to  mind  Tolstoy's  story  of  The 
Master  and  the  Workman  (translated  into  English).  Brekhunov 
and  his  workman  Nikita  call  at  the  village  of  Grishkino  to  warm 
themselves  at  a  friend's  house.  "  The  farm  into  which  they 
drove  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  village,"  writes  Tolstoy. 
"This  family  had  five  allotments  (45  acres),  and  rented  other 
land  besides.  There  were  six  horses,  three  cows,  two  heifers,, 
and  a  score  of  sheep.  The  household  consisted  of  twenty-two 
members  :  four  married  sons,  six  grandsons,  one  of  whom  was 
married,  two  great-grandsons,  three  orphans,  and  four  daughters- 
in-law  with  their  children  ....     Two   sons  were  living   in.; 
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Moscow  as  water-carriers,  and  one  was  a  soldier."  Such  a 
family  is  all  at  work,  from  morning  till  night,  just  like  the  poor 
peasants,  or  perhaps  even  harder  as  the  farm  is  larger.  In 
summer  the  women  turn  the  hay,  reap,  'grub  about'  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  in  winter  they  get  up  before  dawn  to  feed 
the  calves  and  milk  the  cows.  The  head  of  the  family  is  the 
old  man,  or  the  '  bolshak.'  The  fortunes  of  the  '  rich  '  peasant 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  chance :  a  bad  harvest,  horses 
dying,  or  a  fire,  at  once  turn  the  '  rich  '  man  into  a  beggar. 
He  feeds  only  a  little  better  than  the  '  poor  '  peasants,  and  lives 
almost  the  same  kind  of  life  as  they  do.  Not  only  a  whole 
family,  but  sometimes  even  two  families  live  and  sleep  in  one 
cottage.  Here  are  a  few  lines  taken  from  the  work  of  a 
famous  Russian  writer  unknown  in  England.  It  is  a  description 
of  the  cottage  of  a  "  rich"  peasant.  "  At  night  the  cottage  was 
something  like  a  stinking  sewer.  There  happened  to  be  so 
many  members  in  the  household,  that  the  floor  was  occupied,  as 
well  as  the  '  palati '  or  bed  entresol,  and  the  benches  along  the 
walls.  The  cottage  is  full  of  the  smell  and  moaning  of  these 
people,  worn  out  by  household  and  farm  duties."  Such  is  the 
village  "  bourgeois,"  declared  to  be  a  counter-revolutionary,  who 
must  be  overcome  by  means  of  "  ruthless  mass  terror."  The 
most  important  practical  problems  before  the  workmen's  and 
peasants'  Government  are  "  the  ruthless  extermination  of 
betrayers  and  traitors,  who  are  trying,  by  means  of  famine,  to 
help  the  world  robbers,"  i.e.,  "  The  Anglo-French  counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie." 

"  The  toiling  masses  who  are  called  upon  to  wage  heroic 
war  on  famine,"  we  read  in  the  decree,  "  must  carry  out  in 
practice,  to  the  full,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and 
of  the  poorest  peasants  in  the  sphere  of  food  control,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  following  measures  are  to  be  taken  : 

1.  The  rich  peasants  of  the  village  of  ...  .  must  be 
declared  enemies  of  the  people,  brought  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  their  property  being  confiscated,  and  they 
are  expelled  from  the  commune  for  ever. 

2.  Those  enemies  of  the  people  who  criminally  waste 
corn  by  distilling  spirits  from  it  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalties,  and  besides  that,  shall  be  condemned  to 
hard  labour. 

3.  Any  corn  that  is  concealed  and  not  declared,  shall 
be  taken  away  on  discovery,  without  any  payment  for  the 
same. 
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4-  In  case  of  resistance  to  the  removal  of  corn  .  .  . 
the  persons  who  resist  .  .  .  must  be  shot  on  the  spot. 

5.  Do  not  delay,  workmen  and  poorest  peasants,  rise  for 
a  merciless  struggle  for  bread  !* 

Thus,  the  anarch}-  already  reigning  in  the  villages  is 
greatly  increased.  Formerh-  the  peasants  robbed  the  landed 
gentry.  Now  they  are  going  to  rob  their  fellow  villagers, 
their  fellow-toilers,  only  a  little  more  fortunate  in  life.  In 
the  towns,  nobody  is  working  at  the  factories  and  works,  as : 
(i)  The  engineers  have  been  driven  away;  (2)  there  is  no 
coal  or  raw  materials  ;  (3)  the  workmen  consider  that  liberty 
means  receiving  high  wages  and  a  seven  days"  rest.  We  have 
already  seen  what  is  going  on  at  the  factories.  According 
to  the  report  of  Commissary  Gukovsk}-,  "  The  railway 
machinery,  so  necessary  for  the  organisation  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  country,  is  completely  disorganised.  The  freight 
capacity  of  the  railways  has  decreased  by  70  per  cent,  while 
their  working  expenses  have  increased  1 50  per  cent.  (This  was  in 
May,  since  then  the  situation  has  become  still  \\orse.)  Before 
the  War,  working  expenses  came  to  11,579  roubles  per  verst ; 
and  the  railways  yielded  a  profit,  whereas  at  the  present  time, 
the  wages  alone  amount  to  80,000  roubles  per  verst,  and  with 
the  other  expenditure,  the  working  expenses  per  verst  come  to 
no  less  than  120,000  roubles. 

The  decree  on  the  eight  hours  working  day  has  been 
carried  to  an  absurdity.  For  instance,  the  watchwomen,  who, 
practically  do  no  work,  but  merely  come  out  to  meet  certain 
trains,  have  also  an  eight  hours  day,  and  work  in  three  shifts. 
The  telegraph  operators,  who  used  to  have  three  shifts,  now 
work  six  hours  per  day,  but  as  there  are  not  enough  of  them 
for  three  shifts,  they  work  overtime.  As  a  result,  the  average 
earnings  of  a  telegraph  clerk  amount  to  10,000  roubles  per 
annum. 

Commissary  Gukovsky  bears  witness  to  a  similar  disorgani- 
sation in  the  mercantile  marine  as  a  consequence  of  its 
nationalisation.  Freights  have  increased  enormously.  The 
Volga  steamers  charge  very  high  freights  for  transport.  For 
instance,  formerly  the  charge  for  transporting  salt  was  6  copeks 
per  pood,  while  now  it  has  risen  to  3  roubles. 

In  the  villages,  though  work  has  not  ceased  entirely, 
nevertheless  the   ploughed  area  has  decreased,  owing  to    the 
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following  causes:  (i)  The  estates  of  the  landed  gentry  have 
been  ruined,  and  are  lying  waste  ;  (2)  the  industrious  peasants, 
i.e.,  the  "  rich  men,"  are  afraid  of  sowing,  lest  the  corn  should 
be  taken  away  from  them  afterwards  ;  (3)  the  remaining  peasants 
sow  anyhow,  just  enough  for  their  own  use,  as,  all  the  same, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  bought  in  the  towns  in  exchange  for 
their  corn. 

It  is  onl}'  the  innumerable  chancelleries,  whence  decrees 
are  issued,  that  are  flourishing.  Listen  again  to  Commissary 
Gukovsky.  "The  machinery  of  the  old  regime  has  been  pre- 
served, the  ministries  remain,  and  parallel  with  them  Soviets 
have  arisen — provincial,  district,  volost,  etc."  And  all  these 
are  asking  for  salaries. 

IV. 

You  will  ask  me  :  "  And  where  do  the  resources  come 
from  for  the  working  of  the  absurd,  clumsy  State  machinery, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  uselessness,  costs  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  ?  If  in  a  communistic  workmen's  and 
peasants'  republic  no  one  produces  commodities,  then  whence 
comes  the  money  for  expenditure  ?  " 

The  Bolsheviks  get  resources  in  two  ways  :  (i)  by  fleecing 
the  bourgeoisie ;  (2)  by  printing  paper  money.  "  Here  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  bourgeois  in 
Russian  is  different  from  that  generally  assigned  to  it  in 
Western  Europe,"  says  Mrs.  Hicks,  a  recent  arrival  from  Russia. 
"In  Russia  a  bourgeois  is  everyone,  be  he  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  who  does  not  profess  and  practice  Bolshevik  ideas.  To 
this  class  of  outcasts  belong  ex-officers  of  all  ranks,  teachers, 
artists,  doctors,  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  everyone  who  is  educated.* 

So  the  Bolsheviks  formerly  obtained  resources  by  means 
of  levying  contributions  on  the  "  bourgeois."  As  an  illustra- 
tion, I  shall  quote  several  telegrams  which  appeared  in  the 
Russian  papers  during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the 
Bolshevist  regime. 

"  Kostroma.  The  district  Soviet  has  levied  a  contribution 
on  the  shopkeepers  and  ow^ners  of  industrial  undertakings 
apart  from  that  already  levied  by  the  Soviets  of  the  respective 
volosts." 

"  KozLOV.  The  local  Soviet  has  levied  a  tax  of  twenty 
copeks  per  number  on  all  newspapers  published  in  the  capital." 

*  "  Life  under  Russian  Terror,'    in  The  New  Europe,  Nov.  28,  1918. 
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"  Voronezh.  A  meeting  of  the  unemployed  passed  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  a  contribution  of  two  million  roubles 
should  be  levied  on  the  well-to-do  classes." 

"  Kazan.  A  hundred  rich  Mussulmans  are  required  to 
pay  a  contribution  of  four  millions." 

"  Tambov.  In  Temnikov  the  local  Soviet  has  levied  a 
contribution  of  from  lo  to  35  thousand  roubles  each  on  the 
merchants  and  wealthy  inhabitants,  to  be  paid  in  cash.  As 
no  one  had  such  an  amount  in  cash  (the  treasury  does  not  give 
up  deposits),  all  the  taxed  persons  had  to  go  to  prison." 

"  Omsk.  The  Omsk  praesidium  of  the  Soviet,  in  levying 
a  contribution  on  the  population,  sent  .  out  personal  sum- 
monses, where  it  is  pointed  that  within  three  days  the  addressee 
must  deposit  so  many  thousand  roubles  to  the  account  of  the 
Omsk  Soviet,  threatening  that,  if  this  is  not  done  by  2  p.m.  on 
March  9,  all  the  property  of  the  addressee  will  be  liable  to  con- 
fiscation, and  the  addressee  will  be  imprisoned." 

"  TiUMEN.  The  Soviet  has  levied  a  contribution  on  the 
town.  On  the  basis  of  the  lists  of  taxpayers,  searches  were 
made,  and  one  person,  in  whose  house  two  old  silver  roubles 
happened  to  be  found,  has  been  fined  5,000  roubles  for  disobe- 
dience, i.e.,  for  not  having  brought  gold  and  silver  coin  to  the 
State  Bank." 

"  Tomsk.  The  Soviet  has  presented  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Bourse  Committee,  requiring  the  latter  to  pay  five  million 
roubles  within  four  days.  On  mature  deliberation,  the  meeting 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  class  categorically  refused  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  the  Soviet.  The  reasons  given  were  :  the 
illegality  of  the  demand,  ignorance  of  the  objects  for  the  assign- 
ment of  such  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  the  unaccountability 
of  Soviet  organisations,  the  nationalisation  of  banks,  the  com- 
plete ruin  of  commercial  and  industrial  life.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  meeting  the  premises  of  the  Bourse  Committee  were  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers.  Those  present  at  the  meeting,  about  70 
in  number,  were  taken  away  to  prison." 

"  Rostov.  A  contribution  of  20  million  roubles  has  been 
levied  upon  the  bourgeoisie." 

"  Orel.  The  Soviet  has  collected  a  contribution  of  six 
million  roubles,  under  threat  of  shooting  those  who  refuse  to 
submit." 
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The  newspaper  Novy  Lntch  calculated  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  had  collected  427  million  roubles  of  contributions 
from  the  bourgeoisie  within  five  months. 

And  so  the  "  bourgeois  "  was  completely  stripped.  In 
order  not  to  die  of  starvation,  generals  began  selling  news- 
papers in  the  streets,  society  ladies  began  to  sell  home-made 
sweets  in  the  streets,  generals  and  judges  became  street  sweep- 
ers. The  money  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  Red 
Guards  in  such  large  sums  that  during  the  occupation  of  the 
Ukraine,  the  Germans  discovered  a  very  profitable  game, 
namely,  hunting  Red  Guards.  The  Germans  were  convinced 
that  on  every  Bolshevist  soldier  they  killed  they  would  find 
from  several  hundreds  to  several  tens  of  thousands  of  roubles. 
The  money  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  people  who  objected 
either  to  work  or  pay  any  taxes  whatever.  And  the  Soviet 
Republic  has  recourse  to  the  printing  press,  as  the  sole  source 
of  State  revenue.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  in 
the  whole  of  the  Soviet  Republic  it  is  only  the  printing  presses 
that  are  working  hard,  turning  out  paper  money.  At 
Petrograd  and  Penza  14,000  workmen  are  engaged,  night 
and  day,  in  manufacturing  paper  money.  "  The  increased 
issue  of  paper  money  is  the  sole  resource  for  covering  the 
expenditure  of  the  Soviet  authorities,"  writes  the  paper  of 
the  Social  Revolutionaries  in  April,  1918.  The  issue  is  made 
to  a  fabulous  amount.  For  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  the  printing  press  is  an  Aladin's  lamp.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  lamp  gave  Aladin  gold  ingots  and  precious 
stones,  ^^•hereas  the  Soviet  Aladins  have  to  be  content  w  ith 
mountains  of  Treasury  notes,  without  numbers  or  indication 
of  their  series.  In  May,  1918,  National  Commissary  Gukovsky 
in  his  report  to  the  Central  Executive  Committee,  said  the 
following  about  the  work  of  the  Soviet  Aladins:  "Our  Budget 
has  reached  the  astronomical  figures  of  from  80  to  100  milliards 
of  roubles.  No  revenue  can  cover  such  expenditure.  Our 
revenue  for  the  half-year  reaches  approximately  3,294  million 
roubles.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  way  of  escape  out 
of  this  situation.  The  repudiation  of  State  loans  played  a  very 
unfavourable  part  in  this  respect,  as  now  it  is  impossible 
to  borrow  money  :  no  one  will  lend.  Formerly  railways  used 
to  yield  a  revenue,  and  agriculture  likewise.  Now  agricul- 
turists refuse  to  export  their  produce,  they  are  feeding  better 
and  hoarding  money.  The  former  apparatus — in  the  shape 
of  a  Government  Spirit  Monopoly  and  rural  police  officers — no 
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longer  exits.  Only  one  thing  remains  to  be  done — to  issue 
paper  money  ad  infmitum.  But  soon  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
do  even  this." 

In  December,  1918,  a  Swiss  arrived  in  Paris.  He  was 
employed  in  a  financial  firm  now  annexed  to  the  People's 
Bank  of  the  Russian  Republic  at  Moscow,  and  has  given  some 
details  of  the  way  in  which  Bolshevik  finances  are  managed. 
He  describes  the  financial  situation  as  chaotic.  The  dis- 
order is  so  great  that  the  Bolshevik  bank  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  draw  up  a  balance-sheet.  A  few  days  before  the 
War,  the  circulation  of  banknotes  amounted  to  4,357,000,000 
roubles,  covered  by  gold  to  the  value  of  97*7  per  cent.  Before  the 
Revolution  the  circulation  of  notes  amounted  to  46,000,000,000 
roubles,  with  20  per  cent,  of  gold  covery.  In  October,  1919, 
the  Bolshevik  organ  "  Pravda  "  placed  the  fiduciary  circulation 
at  179,000,000,000  roubles,  of  which  sum  the  Bolsheviks 
have  spent  133,000,000,000  roubles.  Rent  certificates  of  the 
loan  of  1916  have  been  put  in  circulation  as  bills  equiv- 
alent to  money.  These  circulate  without  coupons  attached. 
The  gold  cover  is  barely  2  per  cent.  There  is  circulating 
more  than  £1,200  in  banknotes  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  the  country  is  plunging  into  a  financial  anarchy  worse 
than  John  Law's  paper  currency  in  France.  It  was  Adam 
Smith  who  established  the  fact  that  money  is  the  equivalent 
of  labour.  "  Money,"  says  the  Father  of  Political  Economy, 
"  contains  the  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  which 
we  exchange  for  what  is  supposed  at  the  time  to  contain 
the  value  of  an  equal  quantity.  Labour  was  the  first  price,  the 
original  purchase  money  that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was 
not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  by  labour,  that  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  was  originally  purchased ;  and  its  value  to 
those  who  possess  it,  and  who  want  to  exchange  it  for  some 
new  productions,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  can  enable  them  to  purchase  or  command." 
—  Wealth  of  Xations,  Book  I.,  chap,  v.)  And  as  in  the  Soviet 
Republic  no  one  works,  all  who  call  themselves  Bolsheviks 
trying  to  get  a  State-paid  appointment,  the  hundreds  of 
milliards  of  paper  currency  issued  during  the  year,  the  year 
the  Bolsheviks  have  been  in  power,  do  not  contain  "  the  value 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,"  but  the  elements  of  a  catas- 
trophe, from  which  the  Russian  people  will  not  recover  in  a 
century.  This  reminds  one  of  the  assignats  issued  during  the 
French  Revolution,     At  the  beginning  of  1791,  they  circulated 
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at  a  course  of  90  per  cent;  by  the  end  of  1792  they  were 
63  per  cent.;  in  1793,  45  per  cent.;  1794,22  per  cent.; 
and  soon  after  that  17  per  cent,  of  their  face  value  ; 
and  finally  they  were  exchanged  for  hand  cash  at  1/833 
of  their  nominal  value.  On  the  13th  Pluviaire  of  the  Fourth 
year  (19th  February,  1796)  the  assignats  were  replaced  by 
territorial  certificates  at  the  rate  of  one-thirtieth  of  their 
nominal  value,  but  they  subsequently  fell  to  2 — 3  per  cent.  Then 
for  100  livres  of  territorial  certificates  only  two  liards,  or  a  half- 
penny, were  given,  so  that  their  value  fell  to  1/4,000  of  the 
nominal  price. 

In  five  years  the  French  Revolution  issued  paper  money 
to  the  amount  of  45,578  million  livres  (francs).  In  one  year 
the  Bolsheviks  issued  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  179,000 
million  roubles,  or  470,000  million  livres.  In  other  words,  in  one 
year  the  Bolsheviks  issued  ten  times  as  much  paper  money  as 
the  French  Revolutionary  Government  did  in  five  years.  As 
yet  the  Russian  rural  population  still  accepts  a  paper  currency 
which  has  depreciated  to  i/io  of  its  face  value.  What  will 
the  Bolsheviks  do  when  the  rural  population  will  agree  to 
accept  paper  money  only  by  weight  ? 

V. 

Now  we  have  an  idea  of  how  the  Bolsheviks  manages  the 
economy  of  the  State.  But  they  are  likewise  daring  reformers 
in  other  branches.  The  results  are  the  same.  The  Bolsheviks 
have  laid  their  hands  on  the  national  education  of  Russia. 
They  have  issued  several  high-sounding  decrees,  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  English  admirers  of  the  Bolsheviks  as  some- 
thing perfectly  real,  and  already  accomplished.  In  Russia, 
education  had  not  been  placed  on  anything  like  a  proper 
footing.  We  had  several  fine  universities,  with  an  excellent 
curriculum  and  a  numerous  body  of  students.  At  the  best 
Russian  university,  in  Moscow,  there  were  up  to  12,000  students. 
The  Russian  universities  were  homes  of  science,  which  gave  J> 
the  world  Mendeleiev,  Setchionov,  Pavlov,  Timiriazev,  Bredikhin, 
and  others,  homes  of  culture  and  humanity.  In  the  gloomiest 
days  of  reactionary  policy,  the  Moscow  university  implanted  in 
its  students  a  respect  for  humanity,  for  reason  and  liberty. 

Then  we  had  secondary  schools,  both  boys'  and  girls',  for 
the  most  part  unsatisfactory.  Elementary  education  was  in  a 
very  bad  state,  because  the  former  Government  looked  with 
great   suspicion  on   the   education   of  the   masses.        But   the 
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zemstvos  did  what  they  could.  Here  and  there  the  landed 
gentry  and  local  mill-ow  ners  came  to  their  assistance,  by  open- 
ing popular  schools  at  their  own  expense  and  defending  them 
against  suspicious  authorities.  At  any  rate,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion we  had  a  fairly  numerous  staff  of  elementary  schoolmasters^ 
many  of  whom  were  ardently  devoted  to  their  work. 

.\nd  then  came  the  Bolsheviks.  Take,  for  instance,  their 
attitude  to  the  Universities.  At  first  the  reformers  made  such 
experiments  as,  for  instance,  the  appointment  of  the  porter  to 
the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Technological  Institute,  or  of  the 
cook  as  headmistress  of  the  Higher  Courses  for  Women.  Then 
the  Bolsheviks  decided  that  no  certificates  of  matriculation  were 
necessary  for  entering  the  university.  Any  half-educated  person 
might  become  a  student  of  any  faculty.  The  professors  were  at 
a  loss  how  to  lecture  on  higher  mathematics  to  students 
ignorant  of  the  multiplication  table,  or  how  to  explain  spectral 
analysis  to  persons  who  could  hardly  read.  Then  the 
Bolsheviks  decided  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  professor 
to  have  a  diploma  either.  It  was  onl}'  necessary  that  he  should 
be  a  supporter  of  the  Bolshevist  platform.  That  is  all !  And 
celebrated  professors  were  obliged  to  leave  the  universities 
which  they  had  made  famous. 

Lately  they  have  apparetly  decided  that  Bolshevism  ought  to 
give  the  world  a  new  type  of  university,  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  bourgeois.  And  for  that  purpose  the  municipal 
council  of  Voronezh  has  thought  of  a  "  Street  University." 
This  is  how  the  Isvcstia  describes  this  curious  higher  educa- 
tional establishment.  "  Each  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
\'oronezh  is  now  described  as  a  faculty — of  Law,  Economics, 
History,  Literature,  Science,  etc.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are 
placarded  with  posters  containing  portraits  and  brief  bio- 
graphies of  men  distinguished  in  one  or  another  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  brief  items  of  information  concerning  the 
respective  subject.  "Thus,"  comments  the  organ  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government,  "  every  citizen,  instead  of  spending 
years  at  a  universit)',  can  pick  up  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
principal  educational  subjects  as  he  goes  along."  Dr.  Lemuel 
Gulliver  might  bring  an  action  against  the  municipality  of 
Voronezh  for  plagiarism.  The  caricature  drawn  by  Swift  has 
been  realised  in  practice  by  the  Bolshevik  reformers.  There 
was  once  such  another  reformer  in  France  who  caught  at 
Swift's  idea.  He  proposed  to  build  a  Latin  town,  in  which 
schoolboys  should  study  the  language  of   Ovid  from  childhood 
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as  a  living  tongue.  The  same  reformer  proposed  to  bore  a 
hole  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  order  to  see  \\hat  was 
going  on  there.  Voltaire  then  covered  "  Dr.  Akakia  "  w  ith 
ridicule.  (Diatribe  dii  docteur  Akakia.)  In  Voltaire's  opinion 
*'  Akakia"  wanted  to  bore  a  hole  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  in 
order  to  hide  at  the  bottom  of  it  for  shame  of  having  thought 
of  such  nonsense  as  a  Latin  town.  How  deep  must  be  the 
hole  that  the  Bolshevik  reformers  would  require  to  hide  in, 
were  they  as  capable  of  shame  as  "Dr.  Akakia"  was.  When 
we  read  the  illiterate  articles  in  the  Pravda  or  the  Isvestia,  so 
full  of  flunkeyism  in  tone  and  thought,  we  cannot  help  thinking: 
''Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  idea  of  a  Street  University 
after  all.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  placard  the  walls,  not 
with  mathematical  formulae,  as  Swift  planned,  and  not  with  a 
course  of  History  or  Political  Economy,  as  the  Bolsheviks 
propose,  but  with  short  rules  of  Russian  grammar.  Then  the 
contributors  to  the  Izvestia  should  be  advised  to  take  walks  more 
frequently  along  the  streets.  .  .  .  All  the  schools  in  Russia  are 
ruined.  And  at  the  same  time  the  Bolsheviks,  wishing  to  show 
that  they  value  knowledge  very  highly,  have  announced  that  a 
*'  geographical  university,  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet 
seen,"  is  going  to  be  opened  in  Petrograd.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  what  professors  will  lecture  in  this  new  university, 
and  who  will  form  their  audience. 

VI. 

I  shall  ask  my  readers  to  remember  the  contents  of 
Barnahy  Rudge.  Imagine  that  the  Gordon  Riots  took  place, 
not  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  at  the  present  time ;  that  not 
only  Sim  Tappertit  and  Hugh  and  the  hangman  Dennis  took 
part  in  them,  but  also  all  Fagin's  accomplices  from  Oliver 
Twist,  that  the  riots  were  not  suppressed,  but  that  Lord 
Gordon  was  the  victor.  All  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  Fagin  is  appointed  Minister  of  Finance,  Bill  Sykes 
is  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dennis  the  hangman,  as  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  law,  is  made  Minister  of  Justice.  The 
English  Press,  without  any  distinction  of  party,  would,  of  course, 
hotly  protest  against  such  arbiters  of  the  fortunes  of  the  British 
Empire.  So  did  the  whole  of  the  Russian  press  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Bolshevik  papers,  of  course)  protest  against 
the  Bolsheviks.  Again,  I  shall  remind  my  readers  that  the 
Russian  press  is  the  most  independent  and  Radical  in  Europe. 
Almost  all  its  prominent  men  have  paid  for  their  convictions 
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with  years  of  imprisonment,  exile,  and  Siberia.  And  all  of  them 
indignantly  protested  and  exposed  the  Bolsheviks,  As  a  result, 
the  Bolsheviks  closed  nil  the  papers  in  Russia,  their  own 
excepted. 

Not  a  sn/^if/t'  book,  except  those  approved  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
can  be  published  in  the  freest  Socialist  Republic.  Writers 
who  laud  the  Bolsheviks  are  taken  into  their  service  at  a  high 
salary  and  are  fed.  Other  writers  die  of  starvation,  sweep  the 
streets,  or  sell  cigarettes  in  the  streets.  Firsov,  the  well  known 
social-revolutionary,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  official 
Xorthcni  Commune,  was  "executed /or  writing  and  distribtding 
leaflets  in  which  the  Social-Revolutionaries  appealed  to  work- 
men to  give  allegiance  to  the  Archangel  Government."  The 
notice  of  Firsov"s  execution  is  headed  thus  :  "  Execution  of  a 
member  of  the  Black  Gang."  Now  Firsov  was  a  revolutionary 
and  former  political  exile.  At  the  head  of  the  Archangel 
Government  stands  Tchaikovsky,  well  known  to  you  English  ; 
an  old  revolutionar}',  respected  by  all.  All  those  who,  here  in 
England,  are  in  raptures  over  the  Bolsheviks,  hotly  protest 
against  any  attempt  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  (that  is,  their 
oivn  press).  And  when  we  read  these  praises  of  the  Bolsheviks 
who  shoot  a  man  for  an  article  in  the  papers  and  for  protests 
against  the  gagging  of  the  press,  we  are  reminded  of  certain 
historical  analogies. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  you  had  a  famous  hymn-writer, 
John  Newton.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  poet  Cow^per,  and, 
according  to  his  biographer,  could  not  quote  the  following 
verses  without  tears  : 

"  We  have  no  slaves  at  home.     Then,  why  abroad  ? 
"  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;    if  their  lungs 
"  Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free." 

Pious  people  still  sing  John  Newton's  hymns.  I  was 
struck  on -seeing  in  Chambers  Cyclopcedia  of  English  Literature, 
the  words  :  "The  hymn-writer  was  the  master  of  a  slave-ship, 
trading  from  Liverpool  to  West  Africa  and  thence  to  America 
with  slaves."  Can  it  be  that  John  Newton's  spirit  still  lingers 
ih  England? 

The  Bolshevik  Government  has  expressed  the  following 
views  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  (see  Izvestia,  Oct.  17, 
No.  226).  It  is  in  reference  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Socialist 
paper  Mir.  "  In  accordance  with  the  decision  published  in  the 
Izvestia   on  July   27,    No.  159,  the   Press  Department  granted 
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permits  to  issue  periodical  publications  accepting  the  Soviet 
platform.  When  granting  permits,  the  Press  Department  took 
into  consideration  the  available  supplies  of  paper,  also  whether 
the  population  was  in  need  of  the  proposed  periodical  publica- 
tion, as  well  as  the  necessity  for  providing  emplo}'ment  for  printers 
and  pressmen.  Permission  was  thus  granted  to  issue  the  Mir 
newspaper,  especially  in  view  of  the  publisher's  declaration 
that  the  paper  was  intended  to  propagate  pacifist  ideas.  At  the 
present  moment  the  requirements  of  the  population  are 
adequately  met  by  the  Soviet  publications;  employment  for  those 
engaged  in  journalistic  work  is  secured  in  the  Soviet  papers  ; 
a  paper  famine  is  approaching.  The  Press  Department  there- 
fore considers  it  impossible  to  permit  the  further  publication  of 
the  Mir  ....  and  has  decided  to  suppress  this  paper  for  ever.*' 

Thus,  in  Russia  public  opinion  cannot  be  expressed  in 
print.  Even  the  trade-union  press  is  prohibited  {e.g.,  the  Metal 
Wo'/key).  Neither  can  public  opinion  find  expression  at  meetings, 
as  all  meetings  except  those  of  the  Bolsheviks  are  either 
prohibited,  or  held  under  the  police  control  of  "  Committees  of 
the  Poor." 

Here  is  a  decree  on  the  "  liberty  "  of  meetings  and  unions, 
published  on  April  13,  igi8,  in  No.  103  of  the  Northern 
Commune. 

1.  "All  societies,  unions,  and  associations — political, 
economic,  artistic,  religious,  etc.,  formed  on  the  territory  of  the 
Union  of  the  Commune  of  the  Northern  Region,  must  be 
registered  at  the  respective  Soviets  or  Committees  of  the 
Village  Poor. 

2.  The  constitution  of  the  union  or  society,  a  list  of 
founders  and  members  of  the  committee,  with  names  and 
addresses  and  a  list  of  all  members,  their  names  and  addresses, 
must  be  submitted  on  registration. 

3.  All  books,  minutes,  etc.,  must  always  be  kept  at  the 
disposal  of  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  authorities  for 
purposes  of  inspection  and  audit. 

4.  Three  days'  notice  must  be  giv'en  to  the  Soviet,  or 
the  Committee  of  the  Village  Poor,  of  all  public  and  private 
meetings. 

5.  All  meetings  must  be  open  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  authorities,  viz.,  the  representatives  of  the  Central 
and  District  Soviet,  the  Committee  of  the  Poor,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Revolutionary  Secret  Police  Force. 
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6.  Unions  and  societies  which  do  not  compl}-  with  tliese 
regulations  will  be  regarded  as  counter-revolutionary  organ- 
isations and  prosecuted. 

VII. 

In  bygone  ages  in  European  countries,  and  at  the  present 
time  among  savages,  the  victors  did  not  and  do  not  make  peace 
with  the  vanquished. 

More  than  that,  the  victors  desired  to  gloat  over  the 
humiliation  of  the  vanquished,  to  dance  round  them  and  mock 
at  them.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  hearts  of  the 
Philistines  were  merry,  that  they  said,  '  Call  for  Samson,  that 
he  may  make  us  sport.'  ' 

The  Bolshevik  mentality  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
"  bourgeoisie,"  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  accept  another 
programme  than  that  of  the  Bolsheviks.  The  "  bourgeoisie  " 
has  been  deprived  of  land,  capital,  works,  factories,  houses, 
clothes  and  furniture.  The  same  fate  has  overtaken  the 
landowner,  the  "  rich  "  peasant  (like  the  one  mentioned 
above),  the  doctor  who  had  spent  all  his  early  manhood  in 
exile  in  Siberia,  the  Radical  writer,  etc.  The  property  of  all 
of  these  was  taken  away  and  wasted  because  it  was  not  the 
State  that  got  it,  but  the  new  capitalists,  the  former  tramps, 
who  have  joined  the  Bolsheviks.  During  the  past  50  years 
the  Russian  educated  classes  made  a  cult  of  "  the  people." 
Writers  preached  on  the  duty  of  the  cultured  classes  to  the 
people,  and  this  preaching  was  no  empty  sound.  The  educated 
classes  sacrificed  their  property,  their  social  position,  freedom, 
and  even  life,  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  people.  And 
therefore  all  the  more  bitter  to  the  cultured  classes  were  the 
excesses  to  which  the  people  were  driven  by  the  Bolsheviks.  .  .  . 
The  Bolsheviks  have  prohibited  the  whole  press  with  the 
exception  of  their  own.  They  suppressed  the  very  press 
which,  in  spite  of  the  severe  censorship  and  persecution  of 
autocracy,  had  fought  for  liberty.  In  England,  you  know  of 
the  evictions  of  Irish  tenants  in  the  'sixties  and  the 'seventies  of 
the  last  centurv'.  These  evictions  called  forth  indignation  and 
hot  protest  on  your  part.  But  eviction  in  a  far  harsher  form 
is  practised  now  in  the  Soviet  Republic.  And  those  very-  same 
English  papers  which  once  exposed  the  Irish  evictions  have 
passed  over  in  silence  the  evictions  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the 
"freest  socialist  republic." 
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The  former  "  house  committees,"  which  iranaged  the 
joint  affairs  of  lessees  of  flats  in  large  houses,  have  been 
dissolved,  and  superseded  by  a  "Commune  of  Poverty'"  for 
each  house.  The  Commune  consists  of  the  \agabonds  and 
beggars  who,  formerly,  according  to  Russian  custom,  herded  in 
the  cellars  underneath  the  house.  A  decree  gives  these  com- 
munes the  right  to  expel  all  tenants  of  flats  and  to  seize  their 
furniture  and  other  property.  "The  Commune  throws  the 
tenants  of  flats  out  into  the  snow,  giving  them  twenty-four 
hours"  grace,"  sa\s  the  Pvavda,  but  if  the  bourgeoisie  ask  for  a 
postponement  of  the  eviction,  declaring  that  the}-  have  nowhere 
to  go  to,  our  magnanimous  lads  retort,  not  without  humour  : 
"No  place  to  go  to  ?  What  about  the  street  ?  "  "  The 
inhabitants  of  the  cellars,"  continues  the  Pvavda,  "  have  declared 
war  on  the  second  and  third  floors."  The  Pravda  proceeds  to 
describe  how  two  ladies,  losing  their  heads  ^^  hen  they  heard 
they  were  to  be  evicted,  threw  themselves  out  of  the  window 
and  were  killed.  In  the  Arbat  ward  of  Moscow,  according  to 
the  Beech  (or  Scourge)  a  Commune  of  Poverty,  consisting  of 
reformed  thieves,  threw  out  of  the  window  an  old  man  who 
had  refused  to  leave  his  house. 

'*  It  is  a  pity,"  the  Bcecli  says,  "  that  the  bourgeoisie  should 
force  the  proletariat  to  such  extremes.  Normally,  our  evictions 
are  conducted  with  far  more  consideration  than  these  Tsarist 
lackeys  deserve."  The  Pravda  complains  that  the  bourgeoisie, 
whenever  possible,  remove  their  belongings  before  eviction. 
To  prevent  this,  the  newspaper  suggests  that  no  notice  of 
eviction  should  be  given.  "  The  bourgeoisie  should  be  bundled 
out  at  midnight,  taking  their  night  garments  and  their  worst 
dress  or  suit  of  clothes,  but  no  boots  or  shoes.  Their  hoards 
of  bank  notes  will  come  handy  to  swell  the  finances  of  the 
Commissary  of  Finance. 

The  terrible  evictions  of  members  of  the  educated  classes 
from  their  homes  in  the  depth  of  winter  are  gleefully  described 
in  the  Pravda  and  other  official  journals,  under  such  headings 
as  "Our  New  Life,"  "Pretty  Ladies  who  find  nowhere  to 
Sleep,"  and  so  on. 

The  bourgeoisie  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  moving 
from  place  to  place,  have  been  rationed  on  a  scale  equal  to 
one-eighth  of  what  a  labourer  receives,  have  been  outlawed, 
and  formally  turned  into  slaves.  Slavery  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Socialist  Republic  by  soldiers  who  returned  from  the 
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Caucasian  front  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treat)-  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  "  Information  is  constantly  being  received  of  the 
division  of  military  material  among  the  demoralised  soldiers, 
and  of  various  outrages  committed  by  them,"  says  the  Novaia 
Zhizn  in  April,  1918.  "  Monstrous  rumours  are  circulated 
about  the  Army  returning  from  Asia  Minor.  It  appears  that 
it  has  brought  into  the  Crimea  a  large  number  of  female  slaves, 
and  that  at  Theodosia  a  regular  slave  market  is  being  held,  the 
supply  being  so  large  that  prices  soon  fell  from  100-150  roubles 
to  25-30  roubles  {£2  los.)  per  head.  Can  any  contrast  be  more 
striking,  any  irony  more  bitter  than  this  ?  "  says  the  Novaia 
Zhizn.  "According  to  official  assurances,  we  are  entering  the 
Realm  of  Communism,  where  perfect  equality  reigns,  where 
bourgeois  property  is  entirely  abolished,  and  where  the  power 
over  chattels  is  entirely  done  away  v  ith.  In  reality  we  are 
converting  human  beings  into  chattels  ;  we  are  restoring  the 
pre-bourgeois  property  in  human  beings,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army  arepublicly  trading  in  slaves."  Soon  slavery 
came  not  only  to  captive  Persian  girls,  driven  to  the  slave 
market  in  Theodosia  by  the  Revolutionary  Army.  The  Soviet 
decree  enslaved  the  former  middle  and  upper  classes.  Here, 
taken  at  random,  are  a  few  reporters'  remarks  in  the  Bolshevik 
papers  : 

"  Orel.  To-day  Orel  bourgeoisie  commenced  compulsory 
work  to  which  it  was  made  liable.  Parties  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
thus  made  to  work,  are  cleaning  the  streets  and  squares  from 
rubbish  and  dirt."     {Izvestia,  Oct.  12,  No.  2 28.) 

"  Chembar.  The  bourgeoisie,  put  to  compulsory  work,  is 
repairing  the  pavements  and  the  roads."  {Pravda,  Oct.  6, 
No.  205). 

"  If  you  come  to  Petrograd,"  says  M.  Zinovieff,  "  you  will 
see  scores  of  bourgeois  laying  the  pavement  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Smolny.  ...  I  wish  you  could  see  how  well  they  unload 
coal  on  the  Neva,  and  clean  the  barracks."  {Pravda,  Oct.  11, 
No.  219). 

"  The  Balashov  District  Soviet  has  decided  to  mobilise 
the  bourgeois  for  different  kinds  of  work,  mostly  for  cleaning 
the  streets  and  latrines.  The  mobilised  bourgeois  will  not 
receive  any  paj-ment  for  their  work"  {Izvestia,  No.  182).  In 
plain  English,  "  mobilised  work  without  remuneration  "  is 
called  "slavery."  In  No.  147  of  the  Znamia  Trudovoi  Com- 
miiny  we  find  a   short    telegram  from  Tula:    "October  15th. 
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The  provincial  Soviet  has  introduced  forced  labour  for  all  the 
bourgeois,  men  and  women,  from  i8  to  50  years  of  age."  And 
so  on."' 

The  writer  heard  Count  Kokovtsev  calmly  relate  how  he, 
an  old  man  of  65,  and  his  58  years'  old  wife  were  driven  by 
the  Bolsheviks  to  forced  labour  in  Petrograd.  A  75  years'  old 
senator  was  likewise  driven  out,  and  he  fell  down  on  the  snow 
from  old  age  and  hunger.  And  Count  Kokovtsev  finished  the 
old  senator's  task,  so  that  he  should  be  released.  In  winter 
drunken  women  and  prostitutes  boohed  and  laughed  when 
people  of  the  educated  classes  were  driven  out  to  work  with 
blows  from  rifle-butts.  Then  hunger  made  these  women 
forget  about  this  mockery. 

VIII. 

One  thing  was  left  to  the  robbed  and  enslaved  upper  and 
middle  classes — life.  And  now  even  this  they  are  to  be 
deprived  of  by  the  arbiters  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Soviet 
Republic.  In  the  end  of  December,  1918,  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Litvinov,  made  iwo 
categorical  assertions,  viz. :  (i)  The  Terror  began  only  after  the 
Allies  had  landed  at  Murmansk ;  (2)  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Terror  only  400  persons  were  executed,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  criminals.  Both  these  assertions,  speaking  mildly, 
are  absolutely  incorrect.  The  Reign  ot  Terror  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  Bolsheviks  came  into  power  ;  it  was  raging  when  the 
Allies  were  hesitating  and  were  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
Bolsheviks  officially  (unofficially  they  were  acknowledged),  until 
Mr.  Litvinov  received  his  passport.  As  early  as  at  the  end  of 
191 7  a  St.  Bartholemew  massacre  took  place  in  Sevastopol, 
during  which  500  citizens  disappeared,  as  Mrs.  Zinaida  Dukhova 
wrote  in  the  Novaia  Zhizn.  "The  garrison  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army  at  Sevastopol  has  already  begun  its  final  struggle  against 
the  bourgeoisie,"  said  the  Novaia  Zhizn.  (We  have  already  ex- 
plained, that  in  the  "bourgeoisie"  the  Bolsheviks  include  all  who 
do  not  agree  with  them  :  manufacturers,  the  educated  classes, 
officers,  peasants,  and  even  workmen-Mensheviks  or  Social- 
Revolutionaries).  "Without  much  ado,  they  decided  simply  to 
massacre  all  the  bourgeoisie.  At  first  they  massacred  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  most  bourgeois  streets  in  Sevastopol, 
then  the  same  operation  was  extended  to  Simferopol,  and 
then  it  was  the  turn  of  Eupatoria."  At  Simferopol  some  two 
or  three  hundred  officers  were  shot  in  the  prisons  and  in  the 
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streets  ;  at  Yalta  some  80  or  100  persons  were  thrown  into  the 
bay;  at  Eupatoria  the  sailors  placed  the  local  "bourgeoisie" 
in  a  barge  and  sank  it." 

"  At  Simferopol,  after  a  whole  night  of  murder,  the  sailors 
looked  (juite  wild,"  we  read  in  another  Socialist  paper.  "■  They 
led  the  officers  out  of  prison  and  shot  them  several  paces  out- 
side the  gates.  During  the  execution,  the  sailors  close  by 
were  drinking  and  carrying  on  immorally  with  women.  The 
victims  were  shot  without  any  selection — any  man  would  do. 
And  while  in  the  streets,  here  and  there,  pools  of  blood,  not  yet 
soaked  into  the  pavements,  reflected  the  light  of  street  lamps, 
and  long  queues  of  relatives  were  waiting  in  the  mortuaries, 
indentifying  the  mutilated  corpses — in  the  barracks,  from  mid- 
night till  dawn,  there  was  the  sound  oi  music,  dancing  couples 
were  seen  through  the  lighted-up  windows ;  and  this  was  far 
more  '  creepy'  than  the  shots,"  says  a  correspondent. 

The  Soviets  of  Russian  country  towns  made  haste  to  do 
the  same  as  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  town  of  Staritsa,  for 
instance,  the  local  soldiery  wired  to  the  Smolny  Institute 
(Petrograd)  for  permission  to  have  a  "  Yeremeievskaia  Notch."* 
In  Toropetz  the  commandant  presented  the  following  report  to 
the  local  Executive  Committee:  "The  Red  Army  is  quite  ready 
for  action.  Am  waiting  for  orders  to  begin  a  St.  Bartholo- 
mew Massacre  "  {Novaia  Zhizn,  .Yo.  5,  1918). 

Here  are  some  awful  scenes  of  terror,  when  the  Bolsheviks 
invaded  the  Don  Territory.  These  scenes  took  place  long 
before  the  Allies  landed  on  the  Murman  coast.  I  take  the  de- 
scription from  the  Social  Revolutionary  papers.  (At  that  time 
the  Bolsheviks  had  not  yet  abolished  the  whole  Russian  Press.) 

"  At  Novotcherkassk,  people  have  been  shot  wholesale. 
As  everywhere  else,  most  of  the  victims  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  politics.  Women  of  the  low^er  classes,  or  servants, 
showed  where  'officers'  were  living;  then  people  came  and, 
without  any  inquiry,  shot  the  unfortunate  men.  Among  the 
victims  were  General  Nazarov,  who  was  very  popular  in  the 
Don  Territory,  and  who  had  been  elected  Ataman  after  i\.  K. 
Kaledin's  suicide  and  Colonel  Voloshinov,  w^ell-known  for  his 
unusual  kindness.  In  the  Don  Territory  it  was  said  of  him: 
'  He  is  too  good  for  this  world,  he  will  take  off  his  shirt  and 
give  it  to  the  poor.'  " 

(*)  That  is  to  say,  "  Varfolomeiskaia  Notch,"   or  "  St.  Bartholomew's  Night." 
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In  the  Novotcherkassk  I^vcstia  of  March  6  we  find  the 
following :  "  Attempt  to  escape.  On  the  night  of  March  2-3 
some  Cossacks  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  squadron, 
who  were  escorting  some  prisoners  from  the  guard-house  to  the 
prison,  were  fired  upon  b}'  some  persons  unknown.  Taking 
advantage  of  this,  the  prisoners — Generals  Ussatchev,  Issaiev, 
Nazarov  and  Grudniev,  and  Colonels  Voloshinov  and  Taratin 
and  Colonel  of  the  General  Staff  Petto  attempted  to  escape, 
but  the  fugitives  were  killed  by  the  fire  opened  on  the  escort." 

But  this  is  how  the  officers  were  really  killed.  About  mid- 
night on  March  2-3,  19 18,  a  mixed  escort  took  General  Naz- 
arov,  the  ex-Hetman  Voloshinov,  Generals  Ussatchev,  Issaiev, 
Grudniev,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Petto  and  Dr.  Popov  from  the 
guard-room,  and  led  them  off  to  the  local  prison.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  state  that  Dr.  Popov  got  into  this  company  quite 
b}''  chance.  That  day  he  had  brought  the  prisoners  some  cakes 
and  milk,  for  which  he  was  arrested  and  put  together  with  them 
and  was  being  taken  to  prison  \\ith  them  also.  The  prison 
stands  apart  outside  the  town,  on  a  hill.  The  escort,  on  passing 
the  last  houses  in  the  town,  led  the  prisoners  out  on  to  a 
waste  piece  of  ground  where  many  executions  had  taken 
place  about  that  time  and  said  to  the  prisoners  :  "  Give  up 
your  money,  all  you  have."  The  money  was  given  up,  to  the 
amount  of  about  three  hundred  roubles.  "  Now  take  off  your 
fur  coats  !  "  The  prisoners  began  to  take  off  their  coats,  and 
one  of  them  said  aloud  :  "  We  are  going  to  be  shot." 

This  served  as  a  signal.  A  disorderly  fire  was  opened  on 
them,  Voloshinov  was  only  wounded  in  the  thigh.  On  recover- 
ing consciousness  at  daybreak  he  crawled  away,  and  at  8  a.m. 
on  March  3,  having  crawled  about  a  quarter  of  a  verst,  he 
managed  to  reach  the  cottages  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  began  to  ask  for  a  drink  and  for  his  wounds  to  be  dressed. 
The  owners  of  the  house  fearing  that  they  would  have  to 
answer  for  it,  gave  notice  to  the  Military  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee that  ex-Hetman  Voloshinov  was  only  wounded,  and  was 
asking  to  have  his  wound  dressed,  and  what  was  to  be  done 
about  it  ?  The  Military  Revolutionary  Committee  sent  a  body 
of  Red  Guards  ;  meanwhile  Voloshinov  had  crawled  to  the 
threshold  of  the  house  and  was  in  a  recumbent  position. 
The    Red  Guards  came  up  and  killed  Voloshino\'. 

Lvov-Rostovsky,  who  was  in  Rostov  during  these  dreadful 
days  when  the  Bolsheviks  took  the  town,  wrote  in  the  Vlast 
Naroda  :  "  In  the  Tsar's  time  I  was  sentenced  to  death,  and 
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was  a  political  convict  for  a  long  time,  but  I  never  saw  such 
atrocities  as  I  now  see.  The  soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  tire 
at  my  head  appearing  at  the  prison  windows,  turned  away  their 
rifles.  Here  I  also  saw  the  most  inhuman  murders.  I  saw  how 
at  Temernik,  near  the  railway  station,  seventeen  men  were  led 
out  and  ordered  to  run,  and  then  shot  down." 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  in  Kiev, 
the  Bolsheviks  killed  2,500  officers;  in  Yalta,  1,800;  in  Rostov- 
on-Don,  3,400  ;  and  2,000  in  Novotcherkassk.  How  many 
were  murdered  in  Moscow,  Petrograd,  and  especially  in  that 
robbers'  den  called  Kronstadt,  no  one  knows.  Then  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  decided  to  introduce  systematic  or  wholesale 
Terror.  Future  historians  will  probably  point  out  that  the 
Bolsheviks  were  trying  to  imitate  the  acts  of  the  most  tragic 
figure  of  the  year  1793  in  every  detail  Quinet,  in  chap.  VHI 
of  his  famous  work  La  Revolution,  gives  a  gloomy  portrait  of 
Marat.  "  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  histor}-,  he  at  once 
demanded  murders,  the  scaffold,  annihilation ;  he  was  born 
armed  with  an  axe.  In  the  early  da}-s,  on  the  14th  July,  he 
wants  five  thousand  heads;  then — five  hundred  thousand.  On 
the  walls  of  the  room  he  lived  in  was  an  inscription  in  large 
letters  :  "  DEATH  is  the  answer  to  all  questions,  a  remedy  for 
all  ills."  Quinet  explains  the  reason  of  the  appearance  of  this 
tragic  figure :  "  It  was  a  voice  crying  from  the  underworld,  the 
piercing  cry  of  a  whole  world  of  torment.  It  burst  from  the 
bosom  of  the  past  thousand  years'  slavery :  it  was  the  product 
of  that  past — its  horrible  creature,  its  monster,  its  roar.  Before 
being  let  loose  on  the  world  it  was  for  centuries  irritated,  pre- 
pared for  fury,  as  bulls  are  irritated  in  the  tortuous  narrow  pen 
before  being  let  out,  foaming  with  madness,  into  the  arena." 
This  is  the  ideal  the  Bolsheviks  have  set  up.  Only  Marat, 
with  his  demand  for  a  hundred  thousand  heads,  appeared 
too  mild.  This  is  w  hat  Zinoviev,  the  head  of  the  Petrograd 
Commune,  said  in  the  course  of  a  speech  delivered  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Seventh  Petrograd  Urban  Bolshevik  Conference: 
"To  overcome  our  enemies  we  must  have  our  own  Socialist 
Militarism.  We  must  win  over  to  our  side  ninety  millions  out 
of  the  hundred  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  under  the 
Soviets.  As  for  the  rest,  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  them  ;  they 
must  be  annihilated"  {Northern  Commune,  September  19th, 
No.  109).  And  for  the  successful  annihilation  of  the  "  ten 
millions,"  was  established  the  "  ^'etcheka,"  or  "  Vserossiskaia 
Tchresvytchainaia  Kommissia  "  (the  All-Russian  Extraordinary 
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Commission,  instituted  to  combat  the  Counter- Revolutionaries, 
Speculators  and  Saboteurs.)  "  This  organisation,  which  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  is  the  most  terrible 
institution  in  the  world,  for  at  least  half  of  those  who  fall  into 
its  clutches  are  condemned  to  death,"  says  a  prominent  Swiss 
public  man,  just  returned  from  Russia.  *'  It  finds  its  victims 
among  old  and  young,  and  has  no  respect  for  sex.  The  principal 
cities  of  Russia  have  each  their  own  *  Vetcheka,'  and  the  most 
active  is  that  in  Moscow,  the  seat  of  the  Government." 

The  Moscow  ''  Vetcheka  "  has  at  its  disposal  several  large 
prisons.  And  as  the  former  Tsarist  prisons  are  inadequate,  such 
enormous  buildings  as  the  house  of  the  "  Yakor  "  Insurance 
Company  are  also  used  for  that  purpose.  The  head  of  the 
organisation  is  a  commissioner  named  Dzerjinsky,  who  has  full 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  fellow-citizens,  and  an  Assistant - 
Commissioner,  a  young  Lett  named  Peters.  The  latter  is  a 
"Sadist,"  who  takes  a  maniacal  delight  in  devising  agonising 
tortures  for  his  victims,  and  in  signing  as  many  death  warrants 
as  possible.  Quite  recently  he  succeeded  in  getting  120  more 
persons  executed  than  had  been  decided  by  his  colleagues. 
Peters  is  a  tailor  from  Whitechapel,  who  was  accused,  eight 
years  ago  in  London,  of  robbing  a  safe  and  murdering  several 
policemen.  Another  prominent  "Vetcheka"  man,  also  a 
denizen  of  Whitechapel,  is  a  certain  Petrov.  There  are  no 
exact  figures  of  the  number  of  the  victims  shot  by  the  order  of 
the  "  Vetcheka."  Those  who  sentence  them  to  death  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  make  out  protocols  of  the  executions.  In 
view  of  this,  I  can  only  quote  some  extracts  from  Bolshevik 
newspapers.  These  extracts  are  taken  at  random,  as  I  have 
only  a  few  odd  numbers  of  the  I ::vestia' and  Severnaia  Conunnna. 
In  the  Severnaia  Commima,  the  official  organ  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet,  in  the  evening  edition  of  i8th  September,  No.  108, 
we  find  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Soviet  of  the  F"irst 
Urban  District  of  Petrograd.  The  agenda  included  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  political  situation.  After  a  report  made 
by  Kharitonov,  who  emphasised  the  expediency  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  bourgeois  press,  and  after  speeches  by  other 
members,  a  resolution  was  passed  which  contained  the  following 
passage:  "The  meeting  welcomes  the  fact  that  WHOLESALE 
TERROR  is  being  adopted  against  the  White  Guards  and 
upper  bourgeois  classes,  and  declares  that  every  attempt  on  the 
life  of  any  of  our  leaders  will  be  followed  by  the  proletariat 
shooting,  not  only  hundreds,  as  is  the  case  now,  but  thousands 
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of  White  Guards,  hankers,  manufacturers,  Cadets  (Constitu- 
tional-Democrats) and  '  Right  '  Social-Kevohitionaries  ....'* 
In  the  same  number,  under  the  head  of  "The  Red  Terror,"  we 
read:  "In  Astrakhan  the  Extraordinary  Commission  has  shot 
ten  '  Right '  Social-Revolutionaries  involved  in  a  plot  against 
the  Soviet  power.  In  Karam^shevo  a  priest  named  Lubimov 
and  a  deacon  named  Kvintil  have  been  shot  for  revolutionary 
agitation  against  the  decree  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  and  for  calling  upon  people  to  overthrow  the  Soviet 
Government.  In  Perm,  in  connection  with  Uritzky's  assassin- 
tion,  and  for  the  attempt  on  Lenin,  fifty  hostages  from  among 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  White  Guards  were  shot.  In  Sebesh  a 
priest  named  Kikevitch  was  shot  for  counter-revolutionary 
propaganda  and  for  saying  masses  for  the  late  Nicholas 
Romanov."  In  the  next  number  of  the  Northern  Commune^ 
(19th  October),  we  read  the  following:  "  Borisoglebsk,  i6th 
September. — For  an  attempt  to  organise  a  movement  in 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  authorities,  nine  Counter-Revolu- 
tionaries  were  shot,  viz. :  two  rich  landowners,  six  merchants^ 
and  the  local  corn  king,  Vassiliev.  Yaroslav. — In  the  whole  of 
the  Yaroslav  province  a  strict  registration  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
its  partisans  has  been  organised.  Persons  of  manifestly  anti- 
Soviet  tendencies  are  being  shot."  (According  to  the  Izvestia, 
three  hundred  persons  were  shot  in  Yaroslav.)  "  Suspected 
persons  are  interned  in  concentration  camps ;  non-labouring 
sections  of  the  population  are  subjected  to  forced  labour."  "  In 
Penza,  our  comrade  Egorov  was  killed  ;  152  Counter-Revolu- 
tionaries  were  shot  for  it  ...  .  Twenty  other  Counter-Revolu- 
tionaries  (mostly  officers  and  priests)  were  shot  in  Krasnoslo- 
bodsk  " — {I::vestia,  October  6th,  1918).  Thus  in  one  number 
there  is  a  report  of  the  execution  of  172  persons  in  two  small 
country  towns  !  How  many  have  been  shot  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  ?  As  I  have  already  said,  there  are  no  exact  figures. 
The  Izvestia  of  October  19th,  No.  28,  gives  a  report  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Extraordinary  Commission  :  "  Comrade 
Bokiy  gave  details  of  the  work  of  the  Petrograd  District  Com- 
mission since  the  evacuation  of  the  All-Russian  Extraordinary 
Commission  to  Moscow.  The  total  number  of  persons  arrested 
was  6,220.  Eight  hundred  were  shot."  These  are  official  figures 
for  Petrograd  alone,  and  for  a  limited  period.  In  October,  1918, 
in  Krondstadt,  410  persons  were  shot  i«  one  batch.  This  whole- 
sale execution  was  reported  by  one  of  the  condemned,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  who  managed  to  escape.  In  December,  1918^ 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Litvinov» 
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puts  the  TOTAL  number  of  executions  since  the  Bolshe\iks 
■came  into  power  at  400,  "  half  of  them  ordinary  criminals." 
•Qiu  trompc-t-on  ici  ? 

Now  the  reader  has  sufficient  exact  evidence  to  show  w  hat 
the  Bolsheviks  have  done.  He  has  also  an  idea  of  despotism, 
•as  defined  by  England's  great  men.  And  now  let  him  decide 
for  himself  what  the  Bolshevik  regime  really  is  :  the  highest 
liberty,  or  such  a  form  of  tyranny,  such  a  contempt  for  the 
•dignity  of  man,  the  like  of  which  could  only  be  found  in 
Uganda  or  Dahome}-  before  the  appearance  of  Europeans. 
We,  Russian  w  riters,  who  have  fought  for  liberty,  who  endured 
imprisonment,  long  exile  in  farthest  Siberia,  long  years  as 
refugees  abroad — we  are  struck  not  at  all  by  the  elemental 
brutality  of  the  masses :  we  recollect  the  history  of  the  Razin, 
Bulavin  and  Pugatchov  insurrections ;  we  also  know  the 
history  of  the  rebellion  in  the  South  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Jcnown  as  the  "  Koliivstchina.''  \\"e  are  struck,  not  by  the  fury 
of  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  for  we  have  not  forgotten  Taine's 
Origines  de  la  France  Contcmporainc,  and  especially  that  chapter 
*'  La  Conquete  Jacobine,"  and  "  Le  Gouvernement  Revolution- 
aire."  According  to  Taine,  among  the  Terrorists  "  a  great  part 
was  played  by  pathological  and  worthless  elements  of  society,  by 
people  who  had  got  out  of  the  common  rut,  mad  fello^\  s,  and 
scoundrels  of  every  kind  and  every  grade  of  society,  especially 
the  lower  classes  ;  envious  and  malicious  subordinates  ;  petty 
tradesmen  up  to  their  ears  in  debt ;  drunken  and  idle  workmen ; 
haunters  of  taverns ;  tramps ;  prostitutes'  bullies,  known  to 
the  police  ;  loose  women — in  short,  all  the  anti-social  parasites. 
Among  this  rabble  there  were  a  few  fanatics,  in  whose  weakened 
brains  any  popular  theory  could  find  a  home ;  all  the  rest  were 
merely  birds  of  prey,  who  had  adopted  revolutionary  doctrines 
only  because  these  promised  them  the  gratification  of  ail  their 
Justs.  From  among  this  ignorant  and  vicious  scum  the 
Jacobin  Government  collected  its  staff  and  its  cadres,"  says 
Taine.     What  was  true  in  1793  is  still  more  true  in  1917-18. 

What  strikes  us  most  is  something  else.  We  can  under- 
stand that  at  the  present  time  in  England,  Sim  Tappertit,  the 
■apprentice,  and  his  "  Prentice  Knights  "  see  a  heaven  on  earth 
in  Bolshevism.  After  all,  Sim  Tappertit  gets  all  his  information 
about  Russia  from  the  weekly  press,  the  contributors  of  which 
are  other  Sim  Tappertits,  as  well  informed  and  as  profound 
thinkers  as  he.  But  what  surprises  us  is  when  the  defence  ot 
Bolshevism  and  the  demand  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
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Government  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  is  undertaken  by  well- 
educated  Radicals,  who  defend  liberty  and  hotly  protest  against 
the  Sultan  Abdul  and  the  Barcelona  authorities  who  tortured 
anarchists.  And  when  we,  Russian  writers,  call  to  mind  the 
fiery  newspaper  articles  of  these  Radicals,  and  their  speeches  at 
political  meetings ;  when  we  then  see  their  persistent  attempts 
to  defend  the  Bolsheviks,  we  involuntarily  think  of  John  Newton, 
the  writer  of  hymns  and  slave-trader.  We,  Russian  writers, 
have  lauded  English  Radicalism  and  its  sensitiveness  all  our 
lives.  Must  we  now  make  an  amende  honorable  before  the  Russia 
which  the  Bolsheviks  have  tortured,  for  all  we  have  written  in 
our  books  in  praise  of  English  Radicalism  ?  We  see  in  serious 
English  journals,  such  as  the  Contemporary  Review,  awkward 
attempts  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  their  activity. 
I  say  'awkward,'  because  the  only  proofs  the  writer  of  these 
articles  can  bring  are  the  decrees  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

IX. 
When  an  impartial  judge  wants  to  sift  some  complicated 
case,  he  listens  attentively  to  all  the  witnesses,  and  then  bases 
his  decision  on  the  evidence  of  the  absolutely  reliable  witnesses, 
paying  no  attention  to  that  of  suspicious  witnesses  whose  evi- 
dence is  obviousl}-  false.  The  English  admirers  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks do  the  direct  opposite.  They  pay  no  attention  to  any  of 
the  evidence  of  the  reliable  witnesses,  and  believe  the  bare  word 
of  a  doubtful  witness.  Here  are  my  proofs  of  this.  The  numer- 
ous observers  who  have  come  back  from  Russia  depict  the 
Bolshevik  regime  in  the  darkest  colours.  I  shall  begin  with 
the  statement  of  Monsieur  Charles  Dumas,  a  young  and  very 
gifted  French  deputy,  a  Socialist  and  chef  de  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Guesde,  who  was  minister  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Dumas 
was  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  Russia  soon  after  the 
March  Revolution;  he  stayed  there  three  months,  came  back  to 
France,  and  then  returned  to  Petrograd.  Charles  Dumas  lived 
about  eight  months  in  different  Russian  towns.  He  recently 
returned  to  France,  and  wrote  a  memorandum  on  Russia  under 
the  Bolshevist  Regime.  His  statements  are  supported  by  many 
documents.  Charles  Dumas  proves  that  the  deeds  of  the 
Bolsheviks  hurlent  an  cicl.  "  It  is  eight  weeks  since  I  left  Russia, 
but  je  garde  encore  Vepouvante  devant  ce  quefai  vu.'"  The  distin- 
guised  author  says  that  if  the  Allies  do  not  send  help  to  the 
territories  occupied  by  the  Bolsheviks  within  six  months, 
200, coo  more  persons  will  perish.  And  here  is  a  contributory 
statement.     M.   Oudendyk,  the   Dutch   Minister  in  Petrograd, 
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who  has  just  arrived  in  London,  said,  in  an  interview : 
"  Bolshevism — I  say  it  without  exaggeration — is  the  end  of  civ- 
ilisation. I  have  known  Russia  intimately  for  twenty  years, 
and  never  have  the  working  classes  of  Russia  suffered  as  they 
are  doing  at  the  present  moment.  I  have  never  seen  or  dreamt 
of  the  possibility  of  such  corruption,  tyranny  and  the  absence 
of  all  semblance  of  freedom,  as  there  is  in  Russia  at  the  present 
moment.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  the  workmen  in  Russia  are  to-day 
far  and  away  worse  off  than  they  ever  have  been,  and  the  extent 
of  the  unemployment  is  simply  terrible.  .  .  .  The  future 
seems  to  me  hopeless.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  left  as  she 
now  is,  Russia  will  be  in  a  state  of  utter  and  complete  ruin. 
Wherever  Bolshevism  rules,  the  nation  has  been  beaten  to  a 
pulp  aud  is  utterly  helpless." 

And  here  is  a  statement  made  by  an  American.  "  I  am 
half  afraid  to  tell  the  truth,  because  of  the  intense  anxiety  it 
must  arouse  in  the  Allied  nations,  whose  citizens,  left  behind 
in  Petrograd,  are  in  extreme  peril  of  their  lives,''  said  Mr 
Fleurot,  the  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World, 
who  arrived  in  Stockholm  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
Analogous  statements  have  been  made  by  the  three  Russian 
delegates  of  the  Social-Revolutionists  and  Menshevik  Socialist 
party,  sent  abroad  to  tell  the  labouring  classes  :  "  The  Bol- 
sheviks have  committed  a  series  of  treacheries  against  the 
International."  The  three  delegates,  all  of*  them  old  and 
distinguished  revolutionists,  urged  the  English  and  French 
Socialistic  parties  to  convince  themselves  with  their  own  eyes 
what  the  Bolsheviks  are,  and  the  statements  of  the  three  repre- 
sentatives (Messrs.  Russanov,  Axelrod  and  Sukhomlin)  are 
in  accordance  with  those  of  Charles  Dumas. 

In  the  end  of  December,  1918,  Prince  G.  E.  Lvov,  the 
President  of  the  first  Russian  Cabinet  formed  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  man  highly  respected  in  Russia,  arrived  in  London. 
He  was  banished  from  the  Court  in  Nicholas  II. "s  time,  and 
yet  the  Bolsheviks  imprisoned  him.  Prince  Lvov's  evidence 
fully  corroborates  Charles  Dumas's  statement.  In  the  beginning 
of  January,  191 9,  a  delegation  from  Russian  organisations  and 
unions  arrived  in  London.  Among  the  delegates  there  was 
A.  A.  Titov,  a  well-know  n  public  man,  who  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Zemstvo,  and  a  Socialist  in  his  opinions.  In  an 
interview  with  representatives  of  the  English  press,  he  drew  as 
gloomy  a  picture  of  Russia  under  Bolshevik  rule  as  M.  Oudendyk, 
Mr.  Fleurot,  and  others  had  done. 
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Now  who  are  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  ?  Who  gives 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Bolsheviks  ?  We  find  bare,  unsup- 
ported, anonymous  assertions,  as  in  the  New  Statesman  (De- 
cember 21,  1 918).  The  journal  does  not  give  a  single  fact. 
We  find  hasty  conclusions,  drawn  solely  from  the  decrees 
of  the  Bolsheviks,  as  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  November, 
191 8.  But  an  editorial  on  a  reform  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
reform  already  introduced. 

The  defenders  of  the  Bolsheviks  refer  mostly  to  the  evi- 
dence of  anonymous  witnesses.  We  do  not  know  who  they 
are.  Neither  do  we  know  where  these  witnesses  got  their 
information.  And,  nevertheless,  these  anonymous  witnesses 
assert  most  categorically  that  :  "  Order  in  Russia  is  more 
thoroughly  established  than  at  any  time  since  the  fall  of 
Tsardom."      "  The  Terror  has   ceased,  and  has  been  greatly 

exaggerated,"    etc Almost    the    only    witness    whom    the 

English  defenders  of  the  Bolsheviks  mention  by  name  is  M. 
Litvinov.  The  Manchester  Guardian  refers  to  him,  introducing 
him  thus :  "  He  is  first  a  Tolstoyan,  and  then  a  Bolshevik." 
Litvinov's ''  high  authority  "'  is  acknowledged  by  the  Daily  News 
and  the  Nation.  A  lawyer  would  say  that  M.  Litvinov  belongs 
to  the  class  of  so-called  testes  suspecti.  And  the  reason  is  this  : 
when  a  witness  is  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  the  first  ques- 
tion put  to  him  is  :  "  What  is  your  name  ?  "'  And  the  witness 
has  to  tell  the"  truth.  And  should  it  turn  out  that  he  has 
assumed  another  man's  name,  and  especially,  should  it  turn  out 
that  he  has  changed  his  name  four  or  five  times,  then  not 
a  single  juryman  would  rely  on  the  evidence  of  such  a  witness. 
Now  let  me  remind  you  of  a  little  dialogue  thSt  took  place  in 
Parliamen):.     It  was  on  February  25,  1918. 

"  General  Page  Croft  asked  whether  Litvinov  was  con- 
cerned in  the  bank  robbery  at  Tiflis ;  whether  he  has  held  a 
German  passport  in  the  name  of  Gustav  Graf;  and  could 
Sir  George  Cave  state  what  is  the  real  name  of  this  person  who 
describes  himself  as  Litvinov  ?  He  also  asked  whether  inquiries 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  a  person  describing  himself  as 
Maxim  Maximovitch  Litvinov,  and  whether  he  had  passed  under 
the  various  names  of  Gustav  Graf,  Bakkah,  Buchman,  Harrison, 
Vallach,  and  A.  Finkelstein  Litvinov  ?  " 

Sir  George  Cave  :  ''  I  am  informed  that  Maxim 
Litvinov's  original  name  was  David  Mordcovitch  Finkelstein, 
and  that  he  has  at  various  times  used  the  names  of  Buchman 
and  Harrison,  and  probably  those  of  Graf  and  Vallach.     As  to 
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the    remainder    of  the    question,     my    inquiries  are    not    yet 
complete." 

General  Page  Croft  :  "  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  j^^entle- 
man's  name  is  not  Finkelstein,  but  Buchman  ?  " 

Sir  George  Cave  :  "  I  have  no  information  as  to  the 
sequence  of  names.  The  name  of  Buchman  he  took  in  later 
years  when  he  was  in  London.  Finkelstein  Litvinov  is  not 
Maxim  Litvinov,  but  someone  else."*" 

Subsequently  Ramsay  Macdonald,  in  defending  M.  Litvinov 
in  the  Labour  Leader,  acknowledges  that  this  gentleman  had 
used  another  man's  name,  but  explained  this  by  his  profession 
of  Russian  revolutionary.  England  had  been  the  home  of 
revolutionaries  with  far  more  famous  names  than  Buchman- 
Finkelstein  -  Harrison  -  Graf  -  Vallach  -  Bakkah  -  Litvinov  ; 
but  in  London,  in  complete  security,  they  went  by  their  own 
name.  In  any  case,  all  aliases  had  been  unveiled  after  the  Revo- 
lution. And  if  the  unknown  gentleman  with  seven  false  passports 
most  carefully  concealed  his  identity  even  after  the  Revolution, 
it  means  that  he  must  have  had  the  most  weighty  reasons  for 
not  wishing  his  real  name  to  be  discovered.  These  reasons  are 
unknown  to  us,  but  in  this  case  we  are  interested  in  another 
thing.  A  man  who  hides  his  identity  behind  seven  false  pass- 
ports, and  carefully  conceals  his  real  name,  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  reliable  witness.  The  Manchester  Guardian  says,  that 
M.  Litvinov  "  is  first  a  Tolstoyan,  and  then  a  Bolshevik."  I 
never  knew  that  Tolstoy  preached  the  theory  of  "  Hands  up  "  ! 
Neither  was  I  aware  that  there  could  be  Tolstoyans,  directly  or 
indirectly  involved  in  bank  robberies.  What  M.  Litvinov  says  : 
("  During  the  whole  reign  of  terror  only  400  persons  were 
executed,  half  of  them  being  criminals,")  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
completely  refuted  by  even  the  official  Bolshevik  newspapers. 
The  longer  the  Bolsheviks  remain  in  power,  the  more  their 
official  false  witnesses  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
untruths. 

Es  propria  de  una  mentira 

Socorrerse  de  una  mas  .  .  . 
says  the  old  Spanish  comedy  i.e.  ("  one  lie  involves  another"). 
Now  let  us  sum  up. 

The  old  regime  in  Russia  was  a  dictatorship  of  one  class 
over  the  rest  of  the  population.  Its  watch-word  was  therefore 
— oppression.     Immeasurably  greater  oppression  is  the  present 

(*)  Daily  Telegraph,  February  26,  1918. 
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new  regime,  which  is  theoretically,  the  dictatorship  of  one 
class  (the  proletariat),  and  practically,  the  dictatorship  of 
what  Taine  calls  "  yaisonnemcnt  dop^matiquej''  appealing  to 
the  most  criminal  instincts  of  the  scum  of  the  population. 
The  Bolshevik  regime  is  the  Tsarist  regime,  only  a  thousand 
times  worse,  and  painted  red.  "  The  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,"  guarded  by  a  secret  police,  the  members  of  which 
were  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  "  Okhranka  "  (Tsar's  secret 
police)  of  Nicholas  II.  The  Bolshevik  regime,  like  that  of  the 
Tsar,  rests  only  on  bayonets  and  on  fear. 

The  Tsarist  regime  had  experience,  it  had  a  certain 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  history,  and  lastly,  it  had  skill. 
The  Bolshevik  regime  is  not  only  immeasurably  brutal  and 
heartless,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  lacking  in  talent.  It 
has  ruined  Russian  industry  and  culture,  without  having  created 
anything.  "  To  rob,  to  extort,  to  murder,  tyrants  falsely  call 
— to  govern,  and  to  make  desolation  they  call  to  settle  peace." 
Thus  wrote  one  of  England's  great  men  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Revolution  of  March,  1917,  wanted  to  remove 
tyranny,  the  consequence  of  which  was  political  assassination. 
It  wanted  to  give  Russia  justice,  liberty  and  equality.  It  tried 
to  abolish  the  dictatorship  of  one  class  over  the  whole  popu- 
lation, but  then  came  the  Bolsheviks  and  introduced  a  regime 
under  which  deeds  were  done  which,  as  Charles  Dumas  ex- 
presses it,  "  hurlent  au  ciel."  We  have  seen  that  the  conse- 
quences of  this  regime  are  wholesale  massacres,  the  enslavement 
of  the  middle  classes,  the  annihilation  of  civic  liberties,  and 
lastly,  the  impoverishment  of  the  working  classes  themselves. 

The  defenders  of  the  Bolsheviks  say  :  "  They  are  idealists 
and  fanatics."  As  if  that  altered  the  case  !  "Many  a  bloody 
page  of  history  attests  the  fact  that  fanaticism,  armed  with 
power,  is  the  sorest  evil  which  can  befall  a  nation."  Torque- 
mada  was  a  sincere  fanatic,  nevertheless  he  dealt  the  death- 
blow to  the  great  Spanish  empire.  Regnier,  Guy,  Peter  of 
Castelnau  and  Kaul,  the  leaders  of  the  massacre  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  were  sincere  fanatics,  but  their  deeds  were  one  of  the 
most  awful  crimes  in  history,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
the  ruin  of  the  wonderful  Proven9al  civilisation. 

The  historian  who  writes  about  the  people  who,  since 
November,  1917,  have  been  committing  such  great  crimes  in 
Russia,  will  be  able  to  plead  fanaticism  as  an  extenuation  only 
in  the  case  of  a  very  few  of  them. 

London,  Jan.  8,  1919. 
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When  you  have  read  this  please  pass  it 
on  to  a  friend.  The  Russian  Liberation 
Committee  is  most  anxious  to  hear  from  all 
persons  interested  in  Russia  and  will  always 
gladly  receive  correspondence  or  a  visit. 


NO  COMPROMISE    .  RUSSIA  UNITEl 

WITH  BOLSHEVISM.  AND  FREE.    . 
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